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Social Bridges : ~The “ Foaundling” and 
the Arts. 


UESTIONLESS the 
Foundling Hospital, not- 
withstanding great mis- 
takes made at starting, has 
effected much good, and 
deserves the support of the 
community. Its connec- 
tion with the early cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts in this 
country and the foundation 
of the Royal Academy gives 
it additional interest in 
our eyes. The hospital was 
founded in a great measure 
by the energetic exertions of 
a true-hearted and business- 
like man, assisted by one 
of our greatest English 
painters, and one of the 
most eminent musicians 
that the world has yet 
seen,—one who was so much 
associated with us that we 
may almost claim him as 
a countryman, — Coram, 
Hogarth, and Handel. 

Viewing Mr. Calder Marshall’s 
well-sculptured statue of the 
founder, Captain Thomas Coram,—an 


of his life to this good cause,—the observer is 
at once led to think of those days in George II.’s 
reign, when Captain Coram resided at Rother- 
hithe, and was obliged by his avocations to go 
early into the City and return late. The 
change that has taken place in the road be- 
tween Rotherhithe and the centre of the City 
is great : instead of presenting lines of houses 
and brightly lighted streets, it was a com- 
paratively desert spot ; and here the ob- 
serving wayfarer frequently saw young children 
exposed, sometimes alive, sometimes dead, and 
sometimes dying. The kindly-hearted man 
who had interested himself for the benefit 
of infant colonies which have since grown 
to colossal proportions, and in other ways 
assisted his fellow-men, could not look 


at these abominations and disgraces with- | 


out endeavouring to find a remedy. “ He 
saw,” as Mr. Brownlow mentions in a well- 
drawn-up volume on the Hospital, which 
will supply us with facts, “this calamity 
in its proper light, and, like an honest and 
worthy man, thought it would do honour to 
the nation to show a public spirit of compas- 
sion for children thus deserted through the 
indigence or cruelty of their parents.” For 
seventeen years, with invincible perseverance, 
with scarcely any other assistance than his own 
private fortune, which he entirely expended, 
he laid the foundation of this charity, and 
showed what good can be effected by the earnest 
energies of one person. We have not space to 
mention the other claims which Captain Coram 


has upon the national gratitude, aud intend | 


merely to glance at the difficulties which were 
to be encountered in order to make this a 
useful and permanent institution. 


In the first instance, the ideas in connection | 


with the charity were too much extended, and 
abuses took place which in the end pointed out 
its proper vocation. When it was known that 
a house for foundling children had been esta- 
blished in London, where infants could be 
received without inquiry, children were sent 


from all parts, and most serious evils followed. | 


Nevertheless this system was continued for a 
period of fifteen years, viz., from 1741 to 1756, 
during which interval 1,384 children were re- 
ceived, or, upon an average, ninety-two 
annually. Contrary to the opinions of Captain 


4 | petitioner's application, ex¢ept in very peculiar 
. . ' ? . j 

& excellent work of art, showing the man | 

2s he appeared when devoting a large portion | 
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Coram, the managers determined to open the 
hospital on a most unrestricted plan. By aid 
from the House of Commons this was effected 
on the 2nd of June, 1756; and on the first day 
of general reception, 117 .children were given 
up to the institution. A basket was Thea 
outside the gates of the hdspital, and an adver- 
tisement publicly announ¢ed that all children 
under the age of two njonths tendered for 
admission would be receited. Mr. Brownlow 
remarks, that though the governors of the 
charity, in anticipation ,of parochial inter- 
ference, had armed themselves with the special 
power of the law for their; protection, yet they 
discovered that no autharity, however great, 
could prevent parish authgrities from emptying 
their workhouses of thé infant poor, and 
transferring them to this general sanctuary 
provided by the Government. 

In the first year of this indiscriminate ad- 

mission the number of children received was 
| 3,296, in the second year £055, in the third 
| 4,229, and during less than ten months of the 
fourth year, after which ! this system of ad- 
mission was abolished, 3,324 children were left. 
Various causes produced siich a great mortality 
that out of the 14,934 received, only 4,400 
lived to be apprenticed. Such a state of 
| things, of course, could ngt possibly last long. 
| Parliament, which by its inadvert nee had pro- 
| moted the evil, withdrew its sanction thereto, 
| by declaring -“ That the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of all children under a certain age 
|in the hospital, had been attended with many 
jevil consequences, and tliat it is to be dis- 
continued.” 

The present practice of} the Governors is to 
decide each application for the admission of 
{children on its own merits. There are, how- 
| ever, certain preliminary conditions required ; | 
ithe absence of any one of whi h is fatal to the 





cases, 

With these preliminary notes we walk across 
|the spacious playground which lies between 
the street screen and the: main body of the 
| building, the trees, and ‘shrubs. The time 
of our visit being during school hours, the | 
place has a quiet appeardnce, The hospital 
has not much architectura! beauty ; but with 
the old-fashioned lamp-pillars and the groups 
of green trees, it presents a quaint and} 
| characteristic exanl} le of the style in fashion 

1 
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} 
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lat the period of its erection. Directed 

office, in which are shelves for boxes, labelled 
“Tndentures,’ of various: dates, and other 
businesslike arrangements, we are soon in- 
troduced into the sanctuth of the secretary, 
(who is thoroughly in earnest in his difficult 
| duty. In this room is the famous picture by 
Hogarth, of “The March to Finchley,” a 
picture of rare excellence, and so well known 
las to need no description, though so filled is it 
with matter of interest, drawn from careful 
observation and study of ‘nature, that a long 
article might be written on it. A professed 
connoisseur in painting, ence, as he thought, 
founda blemish. He said that Hogarth had been 
| “mostabsurd in introducing a couple of chickens 
| so near a crowd ; and not only so, but see! their 
direction is to go to objects it is natural for 
ithem to shun. Is this knowledge of nature ? 
| Absurd in the last degree fe And he re, with 
lan air of triumph, ended cur judicious critic ; 
i but how great was lis surprise, when it was 
| pointed out to him that the said chickens were 
in‘pursuit of the hen which had been put into 
| the pocket of a soldier! 

In this room are portraits of Ben Jonson, 
Shakspeare, and others, with various pictures 
of much interest. 

The court-room is an apa tinent which is 
worthy of note. Over the mantel-piece is a 
very beautiful hasso-rilievoiby Rysbrack, repre 
senting children engaged in navigation and 
husbandry, being the employments to which 
the children of the hospital were supposed to | 
be destined. The ornameztal ceiling was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Wilton, the frther of the sculptor. | 
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Most of the portraits of benefactors are 
admirable as works of art, each painter 
having seemingly exerted himself to the 
utmost on the works intended to adorn these 
walls. 

The majority of the pictures which are here 
preserved, have a peculiar interest in connec- 
tion with the history of English art, for before 
the founding of the Royal Academy these 
were the first objects of this nature which at- 
tracted public attention. The artists, says Sir 
| Robert Strange, “ observing the effect that these 
| paintings produced, came in the year 1760 to 
| a resolution to try the fate of an exhibition of 
their works. The first public exhibition of 
paintings in London was opened on the 21st 
May, 1760, in the great room belonging to the 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
in the Strand, on which it will be sufficient to 
observe that the success was equal to the most 
sanguine expectations.” Another writer re- 
marks, “that as the income of the charity 
could with no propriety be expended on deco- 
ration, many of the principal artists of that 
day voluntarily exerted their talents for the 
purpose ot ornamenting several of the apart- 
ments of the hospital, which would otherwise 
have remained without decoration. The pic- 





jtures thus produced, and generously given, 


were permitted to be seen by any visitor upon 
proper application. The spectacle was so 
new, that it made a considerable impression 
on the public. 

Hogarth, as we have said, was amongst the 
first to come forward to the assistance of the 
founder of the hospital. The great painter 
subscribed his money, attended courts and 
meetings, painted a shield for the front of 
branch nursery in Hatton-garden (which has 
unfortunately been lost), and engraved some 
useful plates. In May, 1740, seven months 
after the granting of the charter, Hogarth pre- 


‘sented the full-length portrait of Captain 


Coram. This is a fine work, truthful, harmo- 
nious, rich in colour, and excellent in light 
and shade and execution; the tints of this 
picture are seemingly as pure as they were 
when it left the easel. Some of. the critics of 
the day annoyed Hogarth by abusing his 
portraits. On this point the painter said: 
“If I am so wretched an artist as my enemies 
assert, it is somewhat strange that this which 
was one of the first I painted, the size of life, 
should stand the test of twenty years’ competi- 
tion, and be generally thought the best portrait in 
the place, notwithstanding that the first painters 
in the kingdom exerted all their talents to vie 
with it.” The rival portraits hung near are by 
Shackleton, Reynolds, Hudson, Ramsay, and 
Wilson. 

Following the example of Hogarth, a num- 
ber of artists agreed to furnish pictures for the 
adornment of the hospital, and for a long 
time the artists appear to have held convivial 
meetings at the hospital, and in the year 
1760, a number of them arranged to appear at 
their 1761 festival in uniform clothing made by 
the children. Here is a list of those wh 


agreed, December 7, 1760, to do so: 


» 


Chrisr. Seaton, Jolin Seaton, Jerh. Meyer, John 
Gwynn, Wim. Chambery, Edwd. Rooker, Richd. 
Dalton, W. Tyler, Jas. Paine, Js. MeArdell, K. 
Coase, W. H. Spang, Saml. Wale, Fra. Milner 
Newton, Nath. Honey, G. M. Moser, J. Reynolds, 
T. Hayman, T. White, G. Whatley, P. Sandby, 
T. Major, Thos. Brand, C. Hollis, R. Hayward, 
Josh. Wilton, John Lockman, Richard Yeo, R. 
Wilson, Thos. Chambers, Win. Ryland, Henry 


Morland, Richd. Francklin, George Evans, L. D. 
Roubiliae, Jobn Lockman (fur Mr. William Deard, 
at his request), Mr. Dubiggan, Wm. Fletcher, 


S. Ravenet, Frs. Reibenstein, W. Thomson. 


As the donations of pictures increased in 
number, they attracted daily crowds of spec- 
tators in splendid equipages, and the Foundling 
became the most fashionable morning lounge 
in the reign of George IL. 

Hogarth’s picture of the “ March to Finchley,” 


| Two fine antique busts, one of Caracalla and | already referred to was, after its completion, put 
| the other of Mareus Aurelius, and a third of | up for rafile. A number of the tickets not being 
our present Queen, must not be passed over. | taken,the painter placed them tothe name of the 
There is also an excellent bust of Handel, who | hospital, and one of them fortunately turned up 
was a great benefactor tq the hospital (this is|a prize. The next work which Hogarth presented 
by Roubiliac), and busts jof other supporters. | was “ Moses before Pharaoh’s Daughter.” This 
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was painted expressly, and appears to have origi- 
nated in a conjoint agreement between Hayman, 
Highmore, Wills, and himself, that they should 
each fill up one of the compartments of the court 
room with pictures, uniform in size, and of suit- 
able subjects, taken from Scripture. It is a gene- 
ral impression that Hogarth’s Scriptural and his- 
torical pictures are contemptible as works of art. 
It is not soin this instance: this painting has 
some very high qualities. The other pictures 
presented at this time, are “ Hagar and Ishmael,” 
by Highmore; “Little Children brought to 
Christ,” by Wills; and the “Finding of the 
Infant Moses in the Bull-rushes,” by Hayman. 
Amongst other pictures, are the well-known car- 
toon by Raffaelle, “The Murder of the Innocents,” 
which was for some time lent to the National 
Gallery; “A Landscape,” by George Lambert ; 


“Elijah raising the Son of the Widow of Zare- | 


phath,” by Lanfranco ; “ Portrait of Handel,” by 
Kneller; “The Offering of the Wise Men,” by 
Casali; “Sea Fight,” by Luny ; a good “ Portrait 
of Chief Justice Wilmot,” by Dance; and others. 
In the rooms in which the paintings are hung 
there are some curious things. Amongst them 


may be noticed many of the little objects left as | 


marks with the children. Some are of small 
value, others are of gold and silver; some are 
little engraved gems of a heart, and other shapes, 
with initial letters cut upon them; some have a 
name and date carefully engraved on brass, and 
other labels. There is an old silk purse, a silver 
coin (foreign), value sixpence. In 1757, a lottery 
ticket was given with a child. It is not known if 
it proved a prize. 

No account of this hospital, however brief, 
would be satisfactory, if mention of the assistance 
of Handel were omitted. In May, 1749, the 
famous musician attended the committee at the 
hospital, and offered a performance of vocal and 
instrumental music, the money arising therefrom 
to be applied towards finishing the chapel. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales and a large number 
of persons of quality and distinction attended at 
the chapel to bear this performance. The music 
of the late “Fire Works” and the anthem on “ The 
Peace,” and select pieces from the oratorio of 
“Solomon,” &c., were performed. There was no 
collection, but the tickets were at half a guinea, 
and the audience above a thousand. During every 
year after this, until his infirmity obliged him to 
leave the profession, he continued those annual 
performances of the oratorio of “The Messiah,” 
which brought to the treasury of the charity not 
e less sum than 7,000/. 


On the Ist of May, 1750, Handel presented the | 


governors with an organ, which he opened on the 
above day. 


800 coaches and chairs were required to convey | 


the audience. At the death of this world-famed 


musician it was found that he had made the fol- 


lowing bequest in his will :—“ I give a fair copy 
of the score and all the parts of my oratorio called 
‘The Messiah’ to the Foundling Hospital.” 
relic is carefully preserved, together with auto- 
graphs of Hogarth and the founder. 

The chapel of the hospital was built by subscrip- 
tion, in the year 1747, on the plan of Mr. Jacobsen. 
The interior is spacious, and has a good effect ; the 
music-gallery rises from the floor toa great height ; 
the windows are filled with stained glass ; an altar- 
piece by West is a pleasing feature ; the subject is 
“ Christ presenting a little Child.” This picture, 
having been injured in consequence of want of 
care, West had it taken to his studio, and retouched 
and finished it with great care. The artist also 
intended to have provided pictures of sacred sub- 
jects for two panels on each side. This good in- 
tention, unfortunately, was not carried out. Mr. 
Brownlow remarks :—“ If, perchance, any modern 
artist should read this, and have a laudable desire 
to establish his fame, he cannot do better than 
carry out the intention of West; and the panel- 
ling, on the sides of the lower area forming the 
basement of the colonnade of the chapel, being 
of regular design and suitable proportions for pic- 
tures, would, at this favourable period for the 
advancement of fresco painting, become peculiarly 
appropriate for a partial, if not entire, application 
of them to Scripture subjects.” The cost of the 
chapel was 6,490/. 

At his own request, Captain Coram was buried 
in the vault below the chapel. 

So entirely had Captain Coram devoted his means 
for the purposes of the hospital, that he was left 
in his declining years without provision. On it 
being known that Captain Coram was quietly suf- 
fering distress, Dr. Brocklesbury applied to him 
to know whether a subscription being opened for 
his benefit would offend him. The doctor received 
the following answer :—“I have not wasted the 


The concourse was so great that | 


This | 


little wealth of which I was formerly possessed in 
self-indulgence and vain expenses, and am not 
ashamed to confess that in this my old age I am 
poor.” 

Leaving the chapel, we are guided through the 
long gallery used as a play-room when the weather 
is too wet for the outside. On the panels useful texts 
are painted, and other parts are nearly covered 
with the names of benefactors; the dormitories 
are clean and orderly, and care seems to have been 
taken to heat and ventilate them as well as the evil 
construction of the building willadmitof. In the 
kitchen is a busy scene of preparation, for it is not 
a small duty to prepare dinner for this numerous 
family; many of the elder girls are at work 
in the kitchen, scullery, and laundry, under the 
superintendence of able persons. The girls, when 
| they have arrived at a suitable age, are put to 
| various duties for one month;—so many are in 
‘the kitchen, so many in the sleeping-rooms, 

laundry, the housekeeper’s room; they are 
| thus enabled to undertake places of service, and 
| this, together with the advantage of a good prac- 
| tical and moral education, enables them to begin 
the battle of life with a fair prospect of success. 








Some years ago, Dr. Burney endeavoured to 
found a school of music here; this was not suc- 
cessful; but in 1847, a Juvenile Band was estab- 
lished from amongst the boys, and the result 


has proved highly satisfactory. During the | 
period, 100 boys have received instruction, | 
and 20, at their own desire, have been | 


placed as musicians in the bands of the; 
household troops. At the commencement of this | 
experiment it was feared that the use of wind | 
instruments might be injurious to the health of | 
the boys; experience, has, however, shown that | 
the reverse is the case, and as it is with the arms | 
of blacksmiths and the legs of pedestrians, the | 
organs are strengthened by exercise. 

It is generally said that the Foundling | 
Hospital is possessed of great wealth, and does 
not require assistance from the public. When we | 
state that at present there are 288 children in| 
this house, besides 132 other children nursing in| 
the country, and that this number is as many as | 
the present state of the funds will admit of being 
received, and that during the last five years} 
the average number of admissions per annum 
has been 37, while the average number of appli- | 
cations annually is 206, it will be supposed | 
that this is not the case. It seems that the 
chief of the numerous donations which are re: 
corded on the walls were wasted in consequence 
of the Parliamentary arrangements justly com- 
plained of. 

In the published memoir of Captain Coram it 
is clearly shown what property he bad acquired 
was consumed in pursuit of his philanthropic | 
projects, and that he had no wealth with which to | 
endow an institution of this nature; the hos- 
pital had, therefore, nothing to depend upon but 
the donations and legacies of the benevolent. 

In 1741, the governors being in search of a 
| salubrious site for erecting an hospital, fixed upon 
i certain fields in the neighbourhood of London, 
deriving their name from ‘ Lamb’s Conduit” (in 
extent fifty-six acres), belonging to the Earl of 
Salisbury, who agreed to sell them to the charity 
for 5,500/. The lands of the hospital in the 
parish of St. Pancras belonged to the prior of the 
House of the Salvation of the Mother of God, of 
the order of the Carthusians. The same was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, in 1552, to Vaughan 
and Ellis. As London increased it approached 
this property, and the governors were induced, 
fifty-five years after, to turn it to the pecuniary 
advantage of the charity. From this cireum- 
stance the governors derive, from ground-rents 
alone, an annual income equal to the purchase- 
money. This income is secured by building- 
leases of ninety-nine years’ duration, of which 
there is an unexpired term of thirty-three years. 
It is, therefore, on these ground-rents, and the 
interest of certain stock, which has been nursed 
with great care by the governors, to the pew- 
rents, and contributions at the chapel-doors, and 
other such casualties, the hospital depends for 
support, and will do so until the leases fall in. 
The deserving cases have far exceeded the present 
means of relief; it is, therefore, evident that 
bequests and donations will be the means of 
extending the usefulness of the institution. 

In connection with this hospital, it should be 
borne in mind that its responsibilities, like its 
objects, differ almost from every other charity in 
London. Other institutions receive their children 
for limited periods only, requiring guarantees for 
their removal. Here they are received by adop- 
tion, and become more or less chargeable upon 








the governors, until they are of age, and even 
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during the whole of their lives, should infirmity 
of mind or body prevent their being placed out in 
the world. 

We may not, however, stay longer within the 
precincts of the Foundling. With fifes and 
drums playing, the boys march to attack the 
dinner. They are soon arranged around the table, 
at the head of which the schoolmaster sits, who 
causes silence; then the music plays a solemn 
strain, the hands of all are joined, and a blessing 
asked upon the food. May the future career of 
all these be more fortunate than the commence- 
ment of their lives! 








GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 

Tue works undertaken by Henry IJI., and completed 
in 1269, terminated immediately to the west of the cross- 
ing: the line of junction can be readily traced. I think 
the older work may have included one bay of the great 
arcade and aisles, or, to say the least, some of its details 
were continued in that bay; but in the first clerestory 
windows of the western arm the change is clearly seen in 
the diversity of its eastern from its western jambs. 

The five bays west of the crossing are the work of 
Edward I. 

They differ chiefly from the work of his father in the 
plan of the columns, which have four attached and four 
detached shafts (the latter in most instances secured by 
fillets of brass); in the greater number of the ribs of the 
vaulting ; and in the substitution of shields for carved en- 
richments in the spandrils of the wall arcading. The rib- 
moulds of the vaulting are also different : the capitals of 
the wall-arcading are moulded instead of being carved ; 
and the triforium has no enrichments in its arch mould- 
ings ; but in the main the design may be considered to be 
the same. 

In both, the carved foliage is at the point of transition 
from the conventional to the natural. It is not in any 
degree intermediate between the two, but they stand on 
equal terms side by side, each in its integrity, and each 
excellent of its kind, 

Unhappily, however, the sculptors of more recent times, 
convinced that Gothic architecture is discordant with their 
own “ high art,’”’ have shown such praiseworthy determi- 


| nation in destroying, root and branch, the discordant ele- 


ment; and the destructive atmosphere of London has 
shown so strong a sympathy with the practitioners in high 
art, that, between the two, we have little left of the 
carving of the lower parts (on which the greatest amount 
of study had been expended), but a few mutilated and 


| crumbling fragments—“ the gleaning of the grapes when 
| the vintage is done.”’ 


These melancholy relics are, however, sufficient to 
show us the value of what we have lost. 

I have before mentioned that the hand of one French 
carver may be traced in the work. This is the case 


| chiefly among the capitals ofthe wall-arcading. Many of 


these are of the English type of the period, but amongst 
them are two kinds, both of which are in their carving 
distinctly French. The one is the crotchet capital, the 


| stalks of which are terminated, not as in English work 
| with conventional, but with exquisite little tufts of natu- 


ral foliage, such as may be seen in the wall-arcading of 
the Sainte Chapelle and many other French works of the 
period. In the other, natural foliage is introduced creep- 
ing up the bell and turning over at the top in symmetrical 
tatts. In both the foliage is smaller and less bold than in 
French work, aud the architectural form of the capital is 
English. 

The spandrils over the wall-arcading are exquisitely 
beautiful. Some are only diapered in square diaper like 
the spandrils of the triforium ; some with conventional and 
some with natural foliage, with or without figures; and 
some with subjects. Those in the western arm contained 
shields of a large number of the great men of the day. 
The great majority have given place to modern monu- 
meuts, but the few which remain are nobly executed, 
They are curiously hung by the armstraps to projecting 
heads. In those parts of the triforium which cross the 
ends of the transepts, there have been figures in all the 
spandrils. Of these, the two central ones in the north 
transept are gone, and the corresponding figures in the 
south transept are much decayed, but those in the angles 
of both, being executed in a saperior material, are more 
or less perfect. They all represent angels censing, and 
are exceedingly fine, after making due allowance for the 
height at which they were intended to have been seen. 1 
exhibit casts of two of them, which are, however, some- 
what roughly taken, and do not do them justice; also 
sketches of the other two. : 

Below these, in the north transept, there are figures in 
the window jambs, and busts of angels in medailions in 
the sofiits of the window heads. They are shown as 
bearing musical instruments, &c., forming what is called 
a ‘* Divine liturgy.” They seem to have been well ex- 
ecuted, though now much decayed. 

The bosses of the vauiting are generally very nobly 
executed, particularly those over the choir (I mean 
Edward 1.’s work, west of the crossing), some of which are 
among the finest I have ever seen. Several bosses in the 
western aisle of the north transept contain well-executed 
figures and groups surrounded by foliage. J 

Of the original details of the exterior it is nearly impos- 
sible to form anything like a correct idea. The whole was 
greatly decayed at the commencement of the last cen- 


| tury, and was recased, almost throughout, with Oxford- 


shire stone, by Sir Christopher Wren and his SUCCESSOTS ; 
the details being altered and pared down in a very merci- 


i less manner, and the work thus renewed has again 


become greatly decayed. There is, in fact, scarcely a 
trace of any original detail of the eastern portion of the 
exterior left. The modeller employed by Sir Christopher 
Wren seems to have had more respect for the details than 
his master ; for, while the latter has destroyed the external 
shafts of the windows, and represented their capitals by 
huge ungainly acorns, the modeller has in several in- 
stances shown the originals quite faithfully. 

The exterior is thus described by Keefe in 1683 :— 

“On the north side you rather behold the skeleton of a 
church than any great comeliness in her appearance, being 
so shrivelled and parcht by the continual blasts of the 
northern winds, to which she stands exposed, as also the 
continual smoaks of the sea-coal, which are of a corroding 





* See p. 834, ante. 
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and fretting quality, which have added more furrows to | 
her declining years, that little of her former beauty now 
remains. On this side is a most noble door or portal, 
with a porch thereunto, that opens into the cross of the 
church, and on each side thereof two lesser porticos, one 
of which only serves at present for the convenience of 
entering therein. This porch in former times hath been 
of great esteem and reputation, assuming to itself no less 
a name than that of the Porch of Solomon. That it hath 
been a curious, neat, and costly porch in foregoing times, 
the remains thereof do at this day in some measure declare, 
for therein were placed the statues of the Twelve Apostles 
at full proportion, besides a multitude of lesser saints and 
martyrs, to adorn it, with several intaglios, devices, and 
fretworks that helped to the beauty thereof. But that it 
came in any proportion to the stately, rich, and noble por. 
of King Solomon is not to be imagined ; nor can we think 
that those who christened and gave it that name were so | 
ignorant or so Vain as to believe it ; but as athing excellent | 
in those times, and far surpassing any of the same kind, | 
it was looked upon as a piece of work well deserving no | 
common name, and therefore had the title of Solomon’s 
Porch appropriated thereunto.”’ 

Crull, writing in 1711, Says :—‘* The very remnants which 
are obvious to our sight, even to this day, may soon con- 
vince us of its ancient beauty and magnificence. For this 
portico still retains entire, below, two of these admirable 
Statues, besides two others quite defaced, and two more 
over the eastern part of the portico, and as many over the 
western door, through which you enter on the north side, 
pretty entire, being all undeniable witnesses of their former 
exceliency.” 

These magnificent portals formed, beyond a doubt, 
the most sumptuous external features of the church, and 
should be especially mentioned as another imitation from 
French cathedrals. it is curious that this is, so far as I 
am aware, the only instance in which those glorious | 
portals, so common in France, were directly imitated in 
an English church. From the existing remains, as well as 
from the above description, the portals must have been 
gorgeously rich. There are a number of mouldings still 
existing in the original stone, and which clearly contained | 
rich foliage, like that still remaining in the doorway to | 
the chapter-house, but now carefully cut out. The places 
where the figures of the Apostles stood are readily to be 
distinguished, and an old print shows one also on the 
a pillar of the doorway, no doubt a figure of our 

The tympana of the smaller openings retain their | 
original stone, which is decorated with circular panels, | 
no doubt once containing sculpture, but the great tym- | 
panum is renewed apparently without any regard to the | 
original form. There were formerly gabled canopies to | 
each portal, bat now the central one has an ogee canopy, 
and the others none. The whole of this once magnificent | 
front has been wretchedly tampered with, and even the | 
design of the rose window is altered from the form shown | 
in the old prints to one of miserable poverty. 

Dart, writing in 1723, says:—‘‘This stately portico is 
now lately beautified, the time-eaten sculpture and 
masonry pared away, the Gothic order justly preserved, 
and the whole adorned with a magnificent window de- 
signed by the ingenious Mr. Dickenson, surveyor of the | 
building.” 

I should mention that the name of ‘ Solomon’s | 
Porch ” was, I believe, really applied to a large porch | 
erected against the central portal in the reign of | 
Richard II. | 

It is a question on which much difference of opinion | 
exists whether a central tower was ever contemplated. | 

This feature was nearly universal among the great 
English churches of the period ; but, as this church was | 
designed ona French type, and as the churches of the | 
period in France very seldom have central towers, it | 
seems most natural to suppose that it was not intended | 
to have erected one here. On the other hand, Sir Chris- | 
topher Wren distinctly states that the commencement of | 
a tower existed in his time; indeed, in one of Hollar’s 
views there are clear indications of it (and internally it is 
evident that the centre was not intended to be vaulted at 
the level of the nave and choir). M. Viollet ie Duc also 
seems to think that even in France this feature has often 
been contemplated ; so that it seems that there is as much 
to be said on one side as on the other. I cannot, how- 
ever, think that the comparatively slender piers on the 
crossing (to the extreme beauty of which I should have 
especially called attention), could have been intended to 
carry, at the most, more than a very light structure. 
Even at Salisbury, where the piers are far more massive, 
the lower story of the tower is very lightly built, and 
clearly without any intention of supporting the enormous 
superstructure which has since been added, and under 
the weight of which it has become so terribly crushed. 

The cloisters were carried by Henry III. and Edward L., 
in each case, as far only as their respective portions of the 
church extended. That part built by Henry III. occu- 
pies, as is so well known, a very singular position, being, 
in fact, within the walls of the church, and forming a 
lower story to the western aisle of the transept. This, as 
I conceive, arose from the position of the cloister being 
determined by the older works, and from the church of 
the Confessor having had no western aisle to the tran- 
sept. King Henry, however, built the eastern wall of the 
cloister a few bays further than the cloister itself, for the 
purpose of forming entrances to the chapter-house and 
dormitory. Edward I. afterwards carried in the north 
wall of the cloister just as far as he did the church itself. | 
The other bays of that side were built late in the four- 
teenth century, in imitation of the older bays, an almost 
solitary instance of the style of one period being abso 
lutely copied in a later work. We find here at the corner | 
where they resumed the style of their own period the sin- | 
gular anomaly of art—Early English and a Perpendicular 
capital on the same block or stone, and their mouldings 
intersecting one another. The late imitators seem to have | 
been sorely puzzled with the detached cuspings in the old | 
circles, and to have made some very awkward attempts at | 
reproducing it. 

The doorway from the church next the cloister is avery | 
fine work, but in a lamentable state of decay. The window | 
openings of the early parts of the cloister have been glazed | 
in their traceried heads only, the glazing being stopped | 
upon a horizontal iron bar grooved at the top to receive | 
it, and running along the springing line of the arch. This | 
system was continued in the latter work ; indeed it was, | 
I find, the customary mode of dealing with cloister open- 

' 





| 


ings. Those at Salisbury, Canterbury, and Gloucester, 
works of very different periods, were, | think, all of them 
glazed in this manner. 
In the church we have no windows of more than two | 

' 

} 

| 


lights, so that the tracery is in its most normal form. In 


the tracery is not only in cir:les, but in quatrefoils and 
trefoils ; while, inthe chapter-house, as we shal! presently 
see, were windows of four and five lights, showing that 
the principle of window-tracery had been brought to a 
considerable pitch of development. 

In all the circles in the tracery, whether in the church, 
the cloister, and no doubt, in the Chapter-house, the cusp 
ing was, according to the custom of the period, worked 
separately from the tracery, 1 fitted into grooves in its 
reveals, while the heads of /:ghis are almost always left 
uncusped, the Chapter-house forming, I think, nearly the 
sole exception. i 

One feature, more French taan English, I may mention 
here ; I mean the great width of the window-lights, which 
are generally between 4 and’5 feet wide, and must have 
afforded a noble scope to the ylass painter. 

We now come to the Chapt¢r-house. 

Matthew Paris, under the date of 1250, says, after 
stating that the king had retuilt the church. ‘‘ Dominus 
Rex edificavit capitulum incymparatile.” 1 jadge from 
this that he commenced it during that year. It was, in- 
deed, an incomparable Chapter-house! That at Salisbury 
was not yet commenced, and though evidently built in 
imitation of this, and having: some features of greater 
richness, it still would have ‘yielded tie palm to its pro- 
totype at Westminster. ‘ 

Its beauties, however, are ~nhappily now for the most 
part to be judged rather by imagination than by sight, for 
seldom do we see a noble work of art reduced to such a 
wreck | it appears that as early asthe days of Edward III. 
certainly before 1340), it was made over, I suppose occa- 





| Sionally, to the uses of the House of Commons, on condi- 


tion that it should be kept in repair by the crown. Inor 
after the reign of Edward Vi., however, St. Stephen’s 
Chapel being given up to the House of Commons, the 
Chapter-house was converted jnto a Public Record Office. 
In or about 1740, the vaulting was found to be dangerous, 
and taken down ; and before tihis, in 1703, we find that Sir 
Christopher Wren having refvsed to put up a gallery in 
it, it was made over to the ténder mercies of some bar- 
barian, who fitted it up for the records, with studious re- 
gard to concealment cr destraction of its architectural 
beauties. i 

I undertook, some years back, the careful investigation 
of its detaijs, and such was thy difficulty presented by the 
fittings and other impediments; that, though every possible 
facility was afforded me by the gentlemen in charge of 
the Records, it occupied me (on and off) for several 
months. 

I believe, however, that I succeeded in getting at 
nearly every part of the design. The internal view which 
I exhibit was founded on the result of my examinations, 
and I think you will agree with me that a more elegant 
interior could scarcely be found. The diameter of the 
octagon is about 58 feet, and, the height to the crown of 
vaulting about 54 feet. The diameters of those at Salis- 
bury, Lincoln, and York seera all to be nearly the same 
with this; probably the polyjons were in each case in- 
scribed in a circle of about 6) feet diameter, measured, 
perhaps, in the clear of the vaujting shafts. 

The central pillar still exists, and is about 35 feet high. 
It is entirely of Purbeck marbje, and consists of a central 
shaft, surrounded by eight swbordinate shafts, attached 
to it by three moulded bands. The capital, though of 
marble, is most richly carved. I may mention that on the 
top of the capital is a systematically-constructed set of 
eight hooks of iron for as many cross ties. The same was 
the case at Salisbury, and I haye no doubt that the hooks 


on the columns in the church are many of them original, | 


and were intended for security,during the progress of the 
works. The windows are almost entirely walled up, 
though a considerable part of the tracery, no doubt, re- 
mains imbedded. Their desigt is, however, readily ascer- 
tainable, one of them being a blank, owing to one face of 
the octagon being in contact with the transept of the 
church : a nobler four-light window could hardly be found. 
The window over the doorway is most carefully walled 
up with ashlar, but from the bases visible on its cill we 
see that it was of five instead of four lights,—no doubt to 
avoid the stumped look it might have had from being so 
much shortened by the height of the doorway and the 
abutting vestibule. ” I had ofte:i wondered that, while the 
windows generally are walled up with rick, this should be 
filled with stone ; but, on taking dut one of the ashlar stones 
to ascertain the section of the jamb, what was my surprise 
at finding them to consist enpirely of the lengths of the 
moulded ribs of the lost vaultimg, carefully packed, like 
wine- bottles in a binn, with their moulded sides inwards ! 
I made a still more interesting discovery in the spandril 
of the doorway below. The géllery crosses the head of 
this doorway, and the presses for records were fitted so 
closely to the wall that nothing could be seen. I was, 
one day, on the top of one of these presses, and on ven- 
turing to pull away an arris fillet which closed the crevice 
between it and the wall, I perccived the top of an arched 
recess in the wal! behind the prtss, and on looking down 
into it] saw some round obje}t of stone in the recess 
below. My cariosity being excited, | let down into it by 
a string a small bull’s-eye lantern, when, to my extreme 
delight, I saw that the mystericus object was the head of 
a beautifal full-sized statue ina niche. Permission was 
speedily obtained for the renwval of the press. The 
statue proved to be a very fine »ne of the Virgin, and in 
the spaces adjoining were angels censing. I afterwards 
found that it formed part of an) Annunciation ; the angel 
baving been on the other side’of the door. This last- 
named figure has, however, beeh long since removed into 
the vestibule. Its wings are gone; but the mortices into 
which they were fixed remai:}. Both are fine works, 
though not devoid of a remnant,of Byzantine stiffness. 
The doorway itself has been a traly noble one. It was 
double, divided by a single cential pillar and a circle in the 
head: whether pierced or conjaining sculpture T have 
been unable to ascertain, as it is.almost entirely destroyed. 
The jambs and arch are magnifivent. The former contain 
on the outer side four large shafts of Purbeck marble. | 
Their caps are of the same ni'aterial, and most richly | 
carved, and the spaces betweyn the shafts beautifully | 
foliated. 1 exhibit casts of several parts of this doorway. 
The arch contains two orders of! foliated mouldings, one 
of which, on either side, contains a series of beautital little 
figures in the intervals of the entwined foliage. To get at} 
some of the details of this doorway I had to creep on a} 
mass of parcliments and dust 10 feet deep, and, after taking | 
out the boarding of the back of jhe cases, to examine and 
draw, by the help of the little tjull’s-eye lantern before- 
mentioned; a most laborious cperation, and giving one | 


cessed. Their capitals, carved in Purbeck marble, are of 
exquisite beauty. I exhibit casts of someofthem. The 
spandrils over the arches are diapered, usually with the 
square diaper so frequent in the church, but, in one in- 
stance, with a beautiful pattern of roses. Ore of the most 
; remarkable features in the Chapter House is the paintin; 
| at the back of these stalls. The general idea represente 
by this painting would appear to be our Lord exhibiting 
| the mysteries of the redemption to the heavenly host. In 
| the central compartment, our Lord sits enthroned ; His 
hands are held up to show the wounds, and the chest 
| bared for the same purpose ; above are angels holding a 
curtain or dossel behind the throne, and on either side are 
others bearing the instruments of the passion. The whole 
of the remaining spaces are filled by thrones of Cherubim 
| and Seraphim. The former occupy the most important 
| position and are on the larger scale. In the two niches, 
to the right and left of the central one, are two Cherubim 
nearly of human size. They occupy the centre of the 
niches, and with their wings nearly fill them. Their heads 
are of great beauty and are very perfect, and apparently 
painted in oil. They have each six wings, two crossing 
over their heads, twospreading right and left, and two cross- 
ing over the knees. The prevailing colour of the wings is 
blue—the symbolical colour given to cherubim—and the 
feathers have eyes like those of the peacock, to carry out 
the idea, “‘ they were full of eyes within.”” One of these 
principal angels holds a crown in each hand, and the 
other a crown in one hand, and something like a gem 
with two depending strings in the other, symbolizing the 
rewards of heaveu purchased by the redemption. On one 
of them the names of Christian virtues are written on the 
feathers of the wings, as, ¢.g., officii sincera plenitado ; 
voluntatis discretio; simplex et pura intentio; munditia 
carnis; puritas mentis; confessio; satisfactio; caritas , 
eleemosina; orationis devotio; simplicitas ; humilitas ; 
fidelitas; &c. &c In the outer niches were several 
chernbic figures of smaller size, their faces strongly ex- 
pressive of sorrow at seeing the wounds of the Saviour ; 
and in the background above, and the foreground below, 
are throughout a multitude of seraphim, whose prevailing 
colour is, as usual, red, and the expressions of the faces 
most striking. All the figures have gilt nimbi of rich 
patterns. The whole is executed in a highly artistic man- 
ner, and, though the features are in some cases not quite 
consistent with the ideal of angelic beauty, the expres 
sions are very striking. I imagine the painting to have 
been executed about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
| which is, | find, the same as the opinion arrived at by Sir 
Charles Eastlake. In some other parts of the arcade are 
paintings of a veryinferior character and of much later 
date. They represent the earlier scenes in the Apocalypse. 
I have not noticed any merely decorative painting, except- 
ing in the heads of the five principal stalls, which are 
coloured and gilt. 
The Chapter-house is approached from the cloister by 
| an outer and an inner vestibule. The former is entered 
; by the magnificent portal, which you must all so well! 
know, in the cloister. It is a double doorway, the outer 
arch of which is of two foliated orders; one of them cor.- 

| tains in the entwined foliage a series of figures forming; a 
Radix Jesse. The tympanum is exquisitely decorated with 
scroll-work, and formerly contamed a sitting statue 
probably of the Virgin and infant Saviour), under a niche, 
and supported on either side by angels, which yet remain, 
and the more perfect of which is very beautiful. 

This doorway was magnificently decorated with colour 
and gold, traces of which are still clearly visible. 

It is in a most lamentable state of decay, but I have, as 
I trust, arrested the progress of disintegration, by a pro- 
cess which I am largely making use of throughout the 
interior of the church, and which has already been applied 
to the wall-arcading and the triforium almost throughout 
the church, as well as to the majority of the royal monu- 
ments. Its effect is to harden and set the crumbling 

| surface, so as to stereotype the work in the state in which 
it now is. The surface is so tender, that we cannot ven- 
| ture to touch it before the operation is performed. We 
therefore merely blow away the dust with a pair of bel. 
lows, with a long flexible tabe and nozzle, and inject the 
solution with a syringe perforated with a number of small 
holes, so as not to disturb the crumbling surface, which, 
| after the operation, becomes quite hard and rigid. 

The outer vestibule is exceedingly low, owing to the 

| necessity for the dormitory to pass over it, to effect its 
| communication with the church. It is vaulted in two 
spans, supported by small Purbeck marble columns. The 
bosses of the vaulting are of great merit. The vaulting 
was, till recently, mutilated, to ailow of a staircase to the 
room above, now the library; but on discovering and re- 
storing the ancient staircase, which | shall presently men- 
tion, I was able to complete this vau!ting, and to remove 
a brick wall which divided the vestibule in its length, 
and enclosed the marble pillars. On the side which had 
been enclosed, the ancient paving remains deeply worn by 
the feet of the monks. 

From the vestibule are doorways on either side, the 
one into the old revestry of the church now walled up), 
and the other into a curious chamber, which I shall have 
to describe. 

At the farther end of this vestibule is a second doorway 
leading into the inner vestibule, which is very differezt 
in its design. Being free from the depressing cause 
before mentioned, it rises to a considerable height and 
contains a flight of steps occupying its whole width and 
leading to the great portal of the Chapter-house. It is 
vaulted in one span, divided into two unequal bays, one 
of which has contained a remarkable window, now 
destroyed, but of which, by cutting into the walls, I have 
been able to gain some clue to the design. On the 
opposite side are two windows, now walled up, which 
gave a borrowed light to the altar in the revestry, 
erroneously known as the Chapel of St. Blaize. 

The floor of the Chapter-house is probably the most 
perfect, and one of the finest encaustic tile pavements 
now remaining. It is, happily, in a nearly periect state, 
having been protected by a wood floor. 

I have thoroughly examined it, and find it to be arranged 
in parallel strips from east to west, the patterns changing 
in each strip, though repeated on the corresponding sides, 
Many of the patterns are most noble in their design, and 
some of extraordinary delicacy and refinement. ‘he uni- 
formity of the pavement is in one place disturbed by the 
insertion of a number of tiles containing figures, such as 
St. John giving thé ring to the Confessor, &c. Many of 
the patterns have been pretty correctly copied by Mr. 

Minton, in the pavement of the Temple Church, and 











more the look of a master chimney-sweeper than an } many are given by Mr. Shaw, in his recent work on 


architect. 


The walls below the windows are occupied by arcaded 


stalls with trefoiled beads. The five which occupy the 


the cloister, however, the windows are of three lights, and | eastern side are of superior richness and more deeply re- 


‘* Encaustic Pavements.”’ 

Of the external details of the Chapter-house, scarcely a 
trace remains; decay and matilation have brought their 
work to a final completion. Nor am | aware of any old 
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nts or description, which would aid in the recovery of 
» design. Since writing the above, I have spied out 
m the window ofa neighbouring honse a small portion 
ot external tracery, which I had not seen before. 

The records are now in great measure removed, and 

m will be entirely so. Let us hope that the Govern- 
mont will recollect the condition of five centuries back,— 
that they should keep the building in repair, and that they 
will give it up to the Chapter, with a restoration fund pro- 
portioned both to the extent of the dilapidations and the 
merits of the building. I have omitted to mention that 
the Chapter-house is raised on a crypt, which is vaulted 
ike the superstructure on a central pillar. This pillar is 
round, and, curiously enough, is carefully hollowed out at 
two stages, as if for the concealment of valuables. The 
crypt contains a recess for an altar, with piscina locker, 
and the marks of a screen. The crypt was filled up some 
feet above its natural level with earth, but 1 have lowered 
this to the original level. I mentioned just now the two 
doorways which open (or once opened) from the outer 
vestibule, and the chambers into which they led. Allow 
me to describe these chambers. 

The one is now mistakenly called the Chapel of St. 
Riaize; but in the older accounts is denominated the Old 
Revestry. It occupies a space which is very frequent in 
abbeys, intervening between the transept and the entrance 
to the Chapter-house, and often called by the expressive 
name of ‘* the slype.’’ It is little known by visitors tothe 
Abbey; but it is a most picturesque, and, as I think, 
beautiful room, and the skill shown in rendering so irre- 
gular a space sightly, and in vaulting it methodically, is 
very remarkable. Its main approach (now its only one) is 
the doorway in the centre of the south transept. This 
doorway, we are told by Dart, was “‘ enclosed with three 


’ 


toors, the inner cancellated, the middie, which is very 





thick, lined with skins like parchment, and driven full of | 


nails, 
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an avalanche into the cloister. After taking out some | 
cartloads, we came to the sloping platform trom which, 
however, I was disappointed at finding that the steps had 
been removed, excepting a portion of the bottom one, 
which still remained in its place, and was of Purbeck 
marble. 

The sill of the doorway was worn deeply with the feet 
of the monks, and more so on one side than the other, 
showing that only one leaf of the folding-doors was 
generally used. 

In the dry rubbish were many interesting fragments ; 
among which were some embossed and coloured mould- 
ings, like those in St. Stephen’s Chapel. This now forms, 
once more, the entrance to what was the dormitory, but 
is now the library. 

. _ let us return for a few moments to the chamber 
elow. 

On the inner side of the door, I found hanging from 
beneath the hinges some pieces of white leather, They 
reminded me of the story of the skins of Danes, anda} 
friend to whom I had showed them, sent a piece to Mr. | 
Quechet, of the College of Surgeons, who, I regret to say, 
pronounced it to be human. Itis clearthat the door was | 
entirely covered with them, both within and without. I 
presume, therefore, that this, too, was a treasury; and I 
have a strong idea that it then formed a part of, and that 
its door was the entrance to the Pyx Chamber, and it is 
possible that, after the robbery of the chamber, before | 
alluded to, the king, finding that the terror of human 
skins offered no security, remodelled the chamber, and | 
intrusted the safety of his treasury to the less offensive, | 
but more prosaic defence of massive and double doors, 
and multitudinous locks. 

I have one more tale to tell abont this chamber of 
mystery. There is between the wall which carries the 
stairs and the wall of the chamber itself a Jong and very 





These skins they, by tradition, tell us were some | narrow interval, just wide enough to squeeze through. 


skins of the Danes tanned, and given here as a memorial | When I gained access to the chamber, now more than ten 


tt cur delivery from them. 


byegt 


place robbed.”’ 


; The doors are very strong, | years back, on going along this narrow crevice, I found its 
were, notwithstanding, broken open lately, and the | floor heaped up several feet deep m4 cong: with stones 
3 


and rubbish. While standing on this heap, I was puzzled 


Of these doors one only now remains; but we sce the! by finding it spring beneath my feet, and stooping down 


marks of the others. This offensive custom of lining the 
Coors of sacred treasuries with leather, made, not I con- 
ceive from the skins of Danes, but from those of persons 
executed for sacrilege, was, no doubt, intended as a means 
vt terrifying less hardened depredators, but was not 
always effectual. 

As this chamber is lofty, and intervened between the 

rmitory and the church, it was necessagy to provide 
means for the monks to cross it, to get to their nocturnal 
ervices. This was effected by a kind of bridge at the 
west end of the chamber, from which the doorways are 
“ll visible which led from the dormitory and into the 
from the latter of which there was a detached 
ding staircase in the corer of the transept, where 
w Roub:liac’s monument to the Duke of Argyle stands. 
It is shown in all the old plans, and was probably removed 

imake room for that monument. The western division 
of the chamber was clearly the vestiarium. It had in 
Dart’s time, ‘‘a set of cranes of wood, swinging, as if in 
a rack, on which formerly the copes and vestments in 
common use were hung.”’ 

There remain still, or did lately, in a forsaken vestry at 
Aylesbury church, racks of a similar description. In the 
triforinm there is a quadrant-shaped coke-box, probably 
belonging to the revestry. There are several aumbreys 
in the wa'ls. The eastern portion was, however, clearly, 
a chapel; indeed, the vestries of our old churches were 
generally chapels, as is shown by the piscinz, almost 
always, and the altars, occasionally, remaining in them. 
Pe altar step and some trace of the lower course of the 

ltar stillremai-. The former has a curious semicircular 
projection in its centre. 

Over the altar still remains a full-length figure painted 
on the wall. It is a female figure, crowned, holding a 
book in one hand, and in the other carrying, apparently, 
a gridiron ; immediately below it is a small painting of the 
Crucifixion, and on one side is the figure of a monk inthe 
attitude of prayer, from which, in the direction of the 
principal figure, are painted the following lines :— 





vi 


‘* Me, quem culpa gravis premit, erige Virgo suavis ; 
Fac mibi placatum Christum, deleasque reatum.” 


‘ 


of the human hides placed, ix terrorem, upon the door, 
and this — was the penitential offering of a pilfer- 
ing monk, I leave others to judge. I have never been 
able to discover what saint this figure represents, nor the 
meaning of the badge which she wears. if is on the whole 
fairly drawn, though unduly elongated, and appears to have 
heen painted in oil, 

To the south of this altar are the borrowed lights from 
the inner vestibule of the Chapter-house, already men- 

wed; the adaptation of the vaulting to euit these 
windows is exceedingly skilful and elegant. 

This most interestiag room has, unhappily, been long 
used for the reception of all sorts of odds and ends, to its 
creat disfigurement and injury. It was there that the 
ironwork, torn down from the royal tombs at the time of 
the coronation of George 1V., was deposited 
I bave had the happiness of restoring a considerable part 

that to the tombs of Queen Eleanor and of Henry V.) to 
its place, but some yet remains. 

The other chamber I wish to describe is a very different 
one. It is a low vault, forming an imperfect portion of 
one of the bays of the Confessor’s work, already de- 
scribed, and containing a portion of one of the Saxon 
columns. Within it, however, is a separate structure of 
less early date, and long used as a wine-cellar. This inner 
structure is built up to the old vaulting, but has a low and 
sloping covering of stone. When I first entered this place 
I was much perplexed to know its meaning, but, after 
somewhat lengthened “consideration, it occurred to me 
that it was the substructure of the original stairs to the 
monks’ dormitory, which idea agreed well with the exist- 


I, about the same time, happened to notice in the manu- 
script Lives of the Abbots, preserved in the library, that 
one of them (Abbot Byrcheston) was said to be buried 
opposite the vestibule of the Chapter House, and near the 
entrance to the dormitory; a definition of their relative 
positions which at once confirmed my idea, and at the 
same time pointed out a walled up doorway, close to the 
portal of the vestibule, as having been the entrance to the 
cormitory. 

I obtained leave of Dean Buckland to make an opening 
in the wall by which the doorway was blocked up, but was 
at first impeded in my examination by finding that the 
Space within the door was filled completely up with that 
= material et krown as “dry rubbish.” 
which, on the perforation eing effected, came down like 











Whether the “ culpa gravis” consisted of a ay } 


Of this | 


and clearing away a little rubbish, what was my astonish- 
ment at finding that I was standing on « Jarge heap of 
parchment rolls! It proved, however, to be less of a find 

than I at first hoped, for it consisted, mainly, of packets 

of ancient writs from the courts of justice, interesting only 

from their age, which varied, I think, from Edward III. to 

Henry VII. There were, also, a number of fragments 

lying about of little turned boxes of wood. An unhappy 

accident intervened. I happened suddenly to be called 

for a few minutes from this newly-discovered Record Office, 

and, forgetting to lock the door, a party of Westminster 

school-boys got in, and, unmindful of the human skins, | 
made free with the parchments. A little disturbance 

ensued; afresh padlock was shortly afterwards put to the 

door, and I have been excluded for ten long years from 

my treasury, though, as I understood that the parchments 

had been cleared away, I soon ceased to stand disconso- 

late at the gate of this dusty Eden. 

While preparing the present paper, however, I again 
obtained admission, when, to my surprise, I found my old 
friend the parchment heap still where I had left it in 1849. 
I now examined it quietly, and succeeded in turning up a 
number of the little boxes of which I had before seen the 
fragments only. They are small turned boxes of poplar, 
or some other soft wood, not unlike an ordinary tooth- 
powder box, but a little larger. The covers are sewed on 
with a leather or parchment thong; and on the underside 
is usually written a few words describing the contents. On 
opening them I found that each contained one or more 
little parchment deeds, with seals affixed ; they seem all to 
relate to the affairs of private individuals, and their great 
interest is in the earliness of their dates, which vary, so 
far as I have ascertained, from the time of Henry III. to 
that of Edward III. They are, many of them, in a per- 
fect state of preservation, in fact, as fresh almost as when 


| new, and are beautifully written, and the seals are often 


very good. 

Amongst the parchments were lying fragments of 
encaustic tiles, of beautiful patterns, similar to some of 
those in the Chapter-house, and the glaze so fresh as to 
lead one to think they had never been trodden upon. 

Since writing the above, the whole mass of parchments, 
&ec. has, by the direction of the dean, been carefully re- 
moved into the Abbey Library, where they will be duly 
examined and cared for. The lower part of the heap was 
one mass of decay. I have no doubt that they had in 
former times been carefully stowed away in the space 
below the dormitory stairs, but had been turned out when 
this was converted into a wine-cellar; which, by the dates 
of the lots of wine chalked up over the bins, was at least 
sixty or seventy years back. 

The next work in date to that of Edward I. seems to 
have been the rebuilding of the refectory, and the com- 
letion of the eastern walk of the cloister. Of the former 
Fou find no record, The windows and doorway are of 
good Middle Pointed character ; but of the latter we have 
a full account in the fabric rolls, showing that it was 
erected in and about the year 1345, by Abbot Byrcheston. 
It comprises the rich vaulting over the outer portion of 
the Chapter House, with the very remarkable window 
opposite to it, and the adjoining bays as far as the end of 
this side of the cloister. The vaulting of the principal 
bay was richly decorated with gold and colour, and the 
central boes retained at the commencement of the pre- 


|sent century the pulley for raising a light in front of 


the Chapter-house door. 

The completion of the cloister was commenced in 135), 
by Abbot Langham (afterwards archbishop and cardinal), 
and proceeded slowly but regularly throughout the whole 
of his abbacy, ard was completed by his successor, Abbot 
Litlington, in 1366, under whose direction, indeed, while 
yrior, the previous works had been carried on, We have 
se again, a period of architectural transition. Byrches- 


‘ | ton’s work of 1345 is the purest Flowing Decorated ; but 
ence of a walled up doorway opposite it in the cloister. | the remainder is very early Perpendicular, so far as we 





can see, for the tracery is gone from the southern or 
earlier range. This side we know was in hand in 1355, and | 
one of the two doorways in it (i think the smaller) was | 
inserted in 1358; but even taking the year in which it is | 
distinctly stated to have been completed, 1366, we have a | 
remarkably early date for work distinctly Perpendicular | 
in its character, though of very superior character, and 
very elegant in its mouldings. } 
During the reigns of Edward II. and III. it does not | 
appear that the rebuilding of the church wus proceeded 
with ; indeed, we find many entries of smal] sums expended | 
on repairing its windows, &c., and on whitewashing the | 
interior of the old Norman nave. | 
During the reign of Richard II., however, the rebuild- | 
ing was proceeded with. We find entries of the cost of | 
i 
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breaking down the old walls, and considerable outlay for 
stone, marble, labour, &c., and showing that the work 
proceeded vigorously. About the same period—indeed, 
commencing in the latter part of the previous reign—most 
extensive works were here carried on in the monastic 
buildings. These were forthe most part paid for out of a 
bequest, and, perhaps, ont of _conigg ok Gm: from Cardinal 
Langham, who, as we have seen, had been abbot here, 
and made the fabric of the abbey his residuary legatee. The 
works in question were carried out by his very active suc- 
cessor Abbot Litlington, in whose time were erected (besides 
the south, the west, and the remainder of the north walks 
of the cloister which had been commenced in Langham’s 
time) the abbot’s house, including its hall and great 
chamber (the former now used as a dining-hall for the 
King’s scholars, the latter well known as the Jerusalem 
Chamber) ; the sacrists, cellarers, and infirmarers’ houses, 
and a number of other buildings. 

From this time the nave slowly progressed till the disso- 
lution of the monastery, the west window being finished 
by Abbot Esteney in Henry VII.’s time, and the western 
towers left unfinished by Islip, the last abbot worthy of 
the name. The most remarkable characteristic in these 


| later works is their continuing the genera! design of the 


earlier portions, not copying their details, as was done in 
the cloister, but applying details of their own period to 
the general forms ofthe preceding age. So, that, toa 
casual observer, the building presents throughout its inte- 
rior a homogeneous appearance. 

There is one part of the interior of the older portion of 
the fabric which I have not yet more than cursorily 
alluded to,—I mean the gallery in which the archives of 
the church are kept. It occupies the space above that 
portion of the cloister which passes through the aisle of 
the south transept. 

It is approached by a door opening on to the roof of the 
cloister to the south of the transept. The first bay you 
enter has, from an early period, been inclosed by timber 
partitions, plastered over to form a room for the more 
important muniments. On this plastered partition is a 
large outline painting of the White Hart, the badge of 
Richard I1., showing the early date of the obstruction ; but 
the other two bays, to form a gallery or upper aisle, open 
to the church. The details of the upper portions of the 
aisles may be advantageously studied from this gallery, 
and, on its own account, it is worthy of a visit. The 
shortened columns—tbat is to say, the parts of them which 
rise above the gallery—are treated as entire pillars with 
bases of their own, presenting a singular contrast to the 
lofty proportions to which the eye has become accus- 
tomed. The views into the church from this chamber are 
picturesque and beautiful in the highest degree. I 
exhibit sketches of the gallery. 

Its contents are highly interesting, consisting of a num- 
ber of large ouken chests in which the muniments are 
deposited. Several of these are evidently of the thir- 
teenth century, and are very curious. I give a sketch of 
one of them. There is a handsome trunk of later date 
in the inclosed space, containing the original indentures 
of Henry VII.’s Chapel, being agreements with (I think) 
nineteen different parties (abbots and other authorities), 
binding them and their successors to see that the rules of 
his foundation are carried out ; but the long-headed king 
was not wise enough for his generation, for his own blu 
son cut the ground from under him, by abolishing the 
offices which he had made responsible for the performance 
of his injunctions. I have no doubt that the contents of 
these ancient coffers would throw much light upon the 
architectural history of the abbey. The particulars I 
have given of the works from the time of Edward IIL, 
onwards, were, by the permission of the Dean and 
Chapter, extracted a few years since from the fabric rolls 
by my kind and able friend, Mr. Burtt, of the Record 
Office, and have been communicated to me while this 
paper has been in hand. ‘ 

will here mention, that several of the chests in the 
Pyx Chamber closely resemble those in this muniment- 
room ; so much so, as to make it evident that they also 
were made in the thirteenth century, and even by the 
same men. There is, in the Pyx Chamber, another of the 
same date and higher finish, it contains dies of mediaeval 
coins, and has ironwork of very good character. I exhibit 
a sketch of it by Mr. Burges. Others are of different 
subsequent dates; one of them, made of oak and covered 
with leather, is very much like that of Henry VII. just 
alluded to; another is made of deal, and thickly plated 
with iron. There is among them a very curious leather 
case, strapped with iron, and stamped all over with fleurs- 
de-lis, exactly agreeing with descriptions of the cases of 
ancient documents given by Sir Francis Palgrave. There 
is also among them another curious leather case, appa- 
rently to receive a vessel of some kind.* 





BYZANTIUM AND ITS ARCHITECTURE.+ 

ALTHOUGH our historical recollections connected 
with such portions of Asia-Minor as are comprised 
in Lydia, Mysia, Bithynia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Pam- 
phylia, Lycia, and Caria, are chiefly associated 
with their occupation by the Greeks previous 
to the Roman conquest in the third century before 
Christ, yet the Roman and later Byzantine re- 
mains to be found there are of great interest in 
the study of the latter style of architecture. The 
limits of this sketch, however, render it impos- 
sible to do more than allude to them. Among 
the Sclavonic, as well as the Arab and Greek races, 
the Byzantine style was the chief element of all 
national art, and the provinces of Armenia, 
Georgia, and the country round the Caucasus, ex- 
hibit its influence in numerous edifices, of which 
but a small portion has been as yet described and 
illustrated. Of the Byzantine, Armenian, and 
Georgian styles of architecture, peculiar to the 
Eastern or Caucasian provinces, the works of 
Dubois and of Brosset furnish numerous specimens, 
from the sixth to the thirteenth centuries. 
principal church at Etchmiasdin, the 
most important ecclesiastical establishment in 
these parts, and which has been described by 
many travellers, is a building of considerable 





* To be continued. + See page 691, an/c. 
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merit of its kind. It stands in the centre of 
the convent, and, as Brosset describes it, cannot 
fail to strike the most unpoetical eye by its out- 
line, its sombre tint, and its harmony with all 
that surrounds it in its isolation. 

The most immediate point of difference between 
the Byzantine style proper and its Armenian 
variety is the cupola; which, in the latter, pre- 
sents invariably a straight-sided fluted cone, like 





a stunted steeple, upon a lofty drum. The whole 
of the detail, however, of the Armenian style is of | 
a peculiar character, only to be described by illus- | 
tration, but of which blank arcades of long reed- | 
like pilasters, connected by arches of the same | 
character, is the chief external ornament. Mi- 
nutely chiselled dressings to their openings, of an | 
antique Oriental type, but of small merit as art, 


are another feature of the style. Asa connecting/to the utmost outskirts of Spain, prevailed 


link between Sassanian and Russian, it becomes 
of interest ; but it is totally wanting in those 
elements of excellence and capacity for further 
development, which would alone allow it to rank 
with styles of importance. In its completeness it 
includes about four centuries—from the tenth to 
the thirteenth—and the city best known to tra- 
vellers as its representative is Ani, in Northern | 
Greece. Its oldest building, dating by an inscrip- 
tion from 1010, has pointed arches and coupled 
columns ; whereas a later one, at Dighour, pre- 
sents round or horse-shoe arches, with columns of 
a debased classical form, and a general character 
much allied to European Romanesque. “ These | 
and other examples,” says Fergusson, “ go far to 
prove that the pointed arch was used by the 
Christians in the East almost as early as the time 
of Constantine, and was abandoned for the round 
arch, as in France, at a period when the Maho- 
metans were carrying its application to the 
greatest degree of perfection. Much, however, 
remains to be done, before the history of the 
pointed arch, as existing before the Gothic styles, 
can be written with anything like certainty.” 
Numerous plans of churches are given in the 
works of Dubois and Brosset, in which the square, 
the circle, and the polygon present themselves in 
various modifications, though all following a 
general type and displaying the same leading 
characteristics, 

As we before observed, the Byzantine archi- 
tecture of Asia presents a wide field for future 
explorers, but few travellers having as yet turned 
their attention to the specimens available for a 
better knowledge of that particular branch of the | 
subject. 

We cannot pause to investigate the influence 
of Byzantium upon the Persian and Saracenic 
styles. The Persians and Assyrians appear to 
huve possessed an indigenous architecture of 
their own, as exhibited in the remains of 
Persepolis and Nineveh. The same natural 
genius was afterwards displayed in adapta- 
tion; and in the commerce that ensued between 
Persia and Byzantium a reciprocal effect was 
exercised upon the architecture of both nations. 
The artists and scholars of Byzantium were in as 
creat request in Asia as in Europe; and, on the 
other hand, the employment of Persian architects 
at Constantinople could not fail to impress a 
Persian influence upon the architecture of that 
city. The disappearance of Susa and Babylon, 
Seleucia, and Ctesiphon, and the other great cities 
of Asia, leaves us but scanty means for a know- | 
ledge of Persian art until the Mahometan in- 
vasion, and it is in its Mahometan architecture 
that the influence of Byzantium can now alone 
be traced. 

To follow the Mahometan, or Saracenic style, | 
through Syria and Egypt, Persia, India, Africa, 
Sicily, Spain, and Turkey, for the purpose of | 
observing the Byzantine element in each separate | 
migration, would lengthen a sketch already longer | 
thxn originally intended, and in which the expo- | 
sition of that element in the styles of Teutonic | 
origin was the chief object of the writer. In a 
word, wherever the Saracens established their 
dowinion, their edifices display the Byzantine 
and Persian elements that form the staple of their 
composition. So alsodid the Mogul branch of the 
‘Tartar race, upon establishing their empire in 
India, reject the forms indigenous to that coun- 
try, and imitate in their mosques and mausolea 
the airy arches and lofty cupolas of the Persians 
and the Greeks. 

With the various modifications in the form of 
the arch in the Greek empire, and thence imitated 
in the Italian cities connected with it either by 
commerce or fealty, a corresponding development 
was exhibited in all those countries that owned 
the Moslem rule. The capricious complexities 
of the Mahometan arch were but exaggera- 
tions of the simple forms originated in Con- 
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stantinople. Thus did the pointed arch run 
through its varions mutations until it arrived at 
its most fanciful and beautiful application in the 
ogee, the form most favoured in Mahometan 
India. Thus did the semicircle run through its 
more limited varieties unti; it found its most 
fanciful, if not most beautifu:, application in the 
horse-shoe, the form best developed in Mahometan 
Spain. Thus, too, did the Mahometan cupola 
derive its outline and character, whether low or 
elongated, from the fashion furnished by the Greek 
metropolis. 

“Thus,” says Hope, “on tlie wings of Mahomet’s 
spreading creed, wafted frém land to land by 
the boundless conquests of his followers, the 
architecture of Constantinople, extending one way 
to the farthest extremities of India, and the other 


throughout the whole of the regions intervening 
between the Ganges and the Guadalquiver: in 
every one of the different tracts into which it was 
imported, still equally diffeyent from that of the 
aborigines or early possess@rs;—in Asia-Minor, 


| from that of the ancient Saydis and Ephesus; in 


Egypt, from that of Thebés and Memphis; in 
Persia, from that of Istakar!and Nacksi Rustem ; 
in India, from that of Gnatio and Benares ; and 
in Spain, from that of Sagyntum, by the side of 
which it rose; and in each; still resembling its 
own more remote ramifications in every other 
country enumerated, or its! common stock in the 
mother soil.” ! 

For the same reason, wayt of space, must we 
pass over the hybrid archjtecture of Russia, a 


| strange mixture of Byzanjine and Mahometan, 


wherein the equal-limbedj cross, the bulbous 
cupola, and the minaret-like steeple declare the 
presence of the Greek, the Arab, and the Persian ; 
races whose architecture, ,so distinct in their 
development, yet owned a partial descent from a 
common source. From Hyzantium the Czars 
of Russia took their cregd and with it their 
architecture. Various have been the mutations 
of the seat of the Russian government, from the 
time that the first Christian churches were built 
at Kieff, in the Greek styl, after the conversion 
of the Princess Olga, in $64, and various have 


| been the nationalities of the architects who have 
adorned or disfigured, as the case may be, these | 


several capitals down to that of St. Petersburg ; 


but still the Byzantine Greek element has pre- | 
ponderated, and the orijinal descent of the | 


Russian style from Constantinople and Armenia 


| is apparent no less than historical. 


Before considering the amount of influence 


which the architecture of Byzantium has exer- | 


cised over that of European Christendom, or, in 
other words, those styles formed by the union of 
Roman and Teutonic elements, we will briefly 
investigate the gradual growth of those peculiari- 
ties, either of mass or detail, which make up the 


aggregate of this singular and isolated style. | 
|are the windows, which are either single, double, 


Freed from the restraint which example and 


| Athos, and in several specimens at Constantinople, 
| even to placing one over the entrance porch, as at 
the Theotokos, was one of the first results. The 
| domes of this period are in general but small, and 
the greater number of them assume that peculiar 
form which we see in the Kapnicarea and Catho- 
licon, at Athens, and which results naturally 
from the process of converting a circular drum, 
terminating in a hemisphere of equal diameter, 
into a polygonal one, by cutting the former into 
the required number of sides,and letting each find 
| its own termination as regards its junction with 
| the hemisphere. Another thought from Sta. Sophia 
| was the dispensing with a wood roofing to their 
tunnel-vaults, by applying the covering of tiles or 
| lead at once upon their outer surface, and thus 
making their shape apparent externally as well as 
internally. This system of roofing gradually ex- 
tended over all the principal members of the 
building, such as the naves, narthex, and chapels, 
until the whole outline of the roof expressed the 
form of its section, as instanced in the Movyn rijg 
Kwpac and the Pantocrator, at Constantinople, 
and St. Mark’s, at Venice. 

The next step in the Byzantine style was a 
manifest improvement upon the last, and as 
Lenoir ingeniously supposes, may typify the 
periodical attempts made by the Greek Church 
to conciliate the Latin. It consisted in the ex- 
ternal expression of the Latin system of roof, 
though the vaulting still remained beneath, by a 
return to the use of the tympanum and gable; 
and the principal churches of Greece present this 
Western form in great variety. 

The east facades are of more importance than the 
others, as containing that most picturesque feature 
—the apsis. The circular churches, before Justinian, 
were accompanied by a projecting apsis, as shown 
in that at Salonica, and when they became rect- 
angular the apsis still formed the leading feature 
of the east front. The apsis of the reign of 
Justinian was always single, and generally semi- 
circular, and formed a relief to the square, cubical 
aspect of the building generally. The polygon 
next became the fashion, and in the larger buildings 
variety was obtained by adding a smaller one on 
each side of the central one. 

The windows of these apses were of various 
descriptions, and, allowing for the absence of 
tracing and mouldings, and limitation to the one 
form of arch, effects of great beauty were obtained. 
The second range of windows of the principal 
apsis was sometimes replaced by a row of semi- 
circular niches, displaying a more complicated 
decoration of bricks than in the other parts. 
More picturesque still are the small apses, some 
specimens of which, from the Morea, are illus- 
trated by Lenoir, supported on brackets, and pro- 
| jecting like a bay from the building. There is an 
| elegance about them that argues much for the 
capability of the style. 

The most picturesque features in these buildings 


tradition had imposed in the ancient capital, and/or triple, and arched in the Roman fashion with 


thrown upon their own resources both for forms | 
and materials, necessity became a stimulus to 
invention, “and a style arose which lacks, indeed, | 
the simplicity and elegance of heathen Greece, | 
the awful majesty and vastness of Medieval | 
France and England, but, which must be allowed | 
to possess, in the highest degree, a character both | 
original and enduring, vigorous alike in intellec- 
tual conception and mechanical execution.” 

The dome had, indeed, already had its precur- | 


| sors in the Asiatic tope, and the Sassanian cupola, 
‘the Greek tholus, and the Roman temple; but | 


the addition of the cylinder as a means of obtain- 
ing light, was one of the first steps taken in the 
development of the greatest of Byzantine archi- 
tectural features. The ‘growing differences of 
the churches were reflected and symbolized in an 
increasing deviation of the Greeks from the 
Latin types of church ; construction, and solid 
vaults soon took the pléce of wooden roofs, and | 
gables and pediments being no longer necessary | 
were abolished. A plain square mass, indicative | 
of a flat concealed rodf, finished by a meagre | 
cornice or coping, and surmounted by a small | 
dome, or rather lanterti, represents the general 
outline of the early facailes. Square-headed doors, | 
with relieving arches, circular-headed windows, | 
either single or in pairs, and single or triple 
apses, generally circular, though sometimes poly- 
gonal, were the only reljefto their monotony, save 
what migh. be derived from the joints of the 
brick or stone when in #egular courses. 

With the building of Sta. Sophia a fresh in- 
spiration was given t@ Byzantine design, and 
from the sixth to the ‘eleventh century the style 
exhibits its finest features. The multiplication of 


single or double courses of bricks or tiles. The 
double window, divided by a small column, and 
enclosed in one arch, is the most common arrange- 
ment. The triple window, divided by two small 
columns, headed by three stilted arches, the centre 
one being the highest, and all three enclosed by 
one semicircular relieving arch, is the most 
striking. A quarter circle often forms the head 
of the outer divisions of a triple window, the 
crown of which abuts against the piers of the 
centre one at or beneath its springing, and the 
same, when not pierced, forms a favourite accom- 
paniment to the principal window, enclosed as 
before by the usual relieving arch. A moulding, 
much allied to a Norman one, encircles the whole, 
and is used asa string where required, and some- 
times even as a cornice beneath the eaves. These 
features in various modifications form the staple 
of the Byzantine window, and it is the system of 
grouping them which alone distinguishes them 
trom those of our own Norman churches. The en- 
closures or casements were of stone, pierced to 
various patterns, and as far as they excluded wind 
and rain, so far did they probably obscure light 
also. 

The stilted arch is one of the most marked 
features of the style, and the horse-shoe by no 
means uncommon, and even the pointed arch is 
cecasionally found as an exceptional ornament, 
though not influencing the building where it 
occurs. 

The Byzantine door presents far less character 
than the window, being in general a poor imitation 
of the Classic, and often presenting nothing more 
than a plain stone architrave, with, perhaps, a 
cornice over, and surmounted by a relieving archi. 





domes, as shown in the monasteries of Mount 


There are many modifications of this type, but 
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an extreme simplicity characterizes all the exist- 
ing specimensof what might nevertheless be worked 
into an imposing feature. Contrasted in size or 
proportion with those of the temples of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and in decoration with the pro- 
fuse but bewildering ornamentation of those of 
the middle empire, the Byzantine doorways, after 
the time of Justinian, convey a greater impression 
of feebleness of invention than any other part of 
he editice. The semicircular tympanum was 
sometimes ornamented with sculpture, as in the 
Catholicon ; sometimes with painting, as at St. 
Philip’s; and was sometimes open, as at St. 
Theodore’s ;—all at Athens. The doors of the 
finest churches were sometimes of bronze, as 
those of Sta. Sophia, executed under Justinian. 
Wood encased with ivory and precious metals 
also was used for the doors of the chief build- 
ings. The custom that prevailed in the Latin 
Basilicas, of covering the doorway during the day 
with a richly embroidered curtain, also obtained 
in the Eastern churches. Veils suspended from 
bars, between columns and piers, were much used 
to separate the narthex from the nave, the nave 





| shores of the Adriatic. 


faintly ornamented with foliage, or an imitation 
of basket-work in low relief. The shafts and 
bases retained, more or less, the old classic pro- 
portions and outline. 

The history of the arch of Byzantium is essen- 
tially that of the semicircle. Exceptional cases 
there were, however, of many of opposite curves 
meeting at an angle; but in their development 
these varieties became the property of other 
nations, and the soul of other styles. The Byzan- 
tine arch, then, semicircular, stilted, segmental, 
and horse-shoe, ranked with the cupola in im- 
portance; and in its various beautiful combina- 
tions set an example that the architects of the 
West were not slow to imitate. The arched 
window, in especial, subdivided into two smaller 


arched openings by a colonnette, as in San Vitale, | 


became a favourite form with the Lombards, 

The influence of Constantinople upon archi- 
tecture generally was first felt upon the Italian 
Ravenna, the chosen 
residence of Honorius and his successors till the 


| close of the Western Empire; next, the capital of 


from the choir, and the choir from the sanctuary. | 
The disposal of bricks and masonry in straight or | 


curved lines, as a means of external decoration, is 
a great characteristic of the style. 


Paintings in| 


fresco, or mosaic, upon the facades, are pre- | 


sented in numerous examples; and the church of 


St. Mark, at Venice, may serve as an illustration | 


of them. The subject of mosaics and frescos opens 
a field upon which we dare not enter, but the 
pages of Ciampini, Furietti, Muratori, Lindsay, 
Hope, Wyatt, and other essayists without number, 


supply all that need be said upou the matter. | 


With Constantine and his court many workers in 
mosaic emigrated to Byzantium, and decorated his 
first Christian temples. The Oriental taste for 
gold and tinsel soon superseded the purer practice 
of the Romans, and Byzantine glass mosaic 
started into life. “There seems every reason 
to conclude,” says Mr. Wyatt, “that for many 
centuries the Greeks remained almost the ex- 
clusive workmen and designers in mosaic, and 
through them Italy and Sicily stand 
eminent in churches and baptisteries, whose 
walls are adorned with the gilded ground and 
gorgeously draped and swarthy-visaged saints 
peculiarly Byzantine.” Of the many noble speci- 
mens of mosaic that the eastern provinces of the 
empire must have possessed, but few have survived 
the ravages of the elements, wars, fires, and 
Mahometan whitewash. “In connection with 
this branch of the subject,” says the same 
author, “the interesting question arises, re- 


the Gothic kingdom of Italy; and finally, that of 
the Exarchate to which it gave its name, first 
exhibited its influence in San Vitale. Its octagon 
form, tiers of arcades, square capitals, and mosaic 
enrichments, establish its relationship with the 
Byzantine type. Upon the same model was the 
cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, afterwards erected 
by Charlemagne. Under Justinian many new 
basilicas were erected at Ravenna, in which that 
Byzantine clement was introduced which was 
afterwards destined to exercise so wide an 
influence. 

Venice, offspring of Aquileia, Padua, and the 
other cities of Venetia, whose inhabitants fled be- 
fore the sword of Attila, first a city of the Western 
Empire, next of the kingdom of Italy, and finally 
a dependency of the Eastern Empire as a city of 
the Exarchate, presents a still more striking 
specimen of Greek architecture in the cathedral of 
St. Mark. Not only is the building purely Byzan- 


| tine, but the whole of the decorations are so also, 


pre- | 
ithe Greek cross, over the 


and are unlike those of any other church of the’ 
It presents in its plan the perfect form of | 
centre and lateral | 


West. 


| divisions of which rise five domes of almost equal 


size. 
nave, was probably of a later date, as were the 


ogee canopies and pinnacles surmounting the 


specting the influence that the early decorative | 
processes may have had in determining the subse- | 


quent character of conventional ornament in all 
styles. Thus, the Arabs having at first adopted 


and among its processes that of mosaic, the style, 
from want of drawings of detail and of Greek 
architects, declined in its integrity; while the 


vaults, which latter are of florid Italian Gothic. 
The profusion of gold mosaics inside, and marble 
columns outside, and the peculiar character per- 
vading the whole building, render it unique in its 
way. 


Torcello, the island in the lagune to which the | 


unfortunate Aquileians first betook themselves, 
displays another Byzantine church, surmounted 


| by a dome, in Sta, Fosca. 
the general scheme of Byzantine architecture, | 


mechanical processes, being retained traditionally | 


amongst the workmen, this very mosaic work, at 


first only a subordinate means of decoration, | 


would become a leading element in the minds of 
the Mahometan designers. From experiments and 
combination with small geometric cubes of glass 
mosaic, they would be led, not unnaturally, to 
that elaborate and intricate style of pattern 
which, when they emerged at length from the 
influence of Byzantine tradition, became an 
essential characteristic of their compositions. 
Thus, also, no doubt, did the ancient predilection 
for mosaic modify most materially, not only the 
plan and whole structure of the churches erected 


in Italy down to 1200, but even the minor details | 


that characterize and constitute the style of those 
monuments.” 


Byzantine details and ornamental sculpture | 
have a character as peculiar as the broad features | 


of the style itself. The Corinthian capital became 
bastardized until its original form had disappeared, 


its concave profile become convex, and its sculp- | 


ture lost all but the memory of its descent. The 
Ionic longer retained its Classic shape, but in a 


deteriorated form, and well nigh eclipsed by the} i 
circle of its operation, it gave birth to an offspring | with their heathen contemporaries. 


heavy abacus that formed so pronounced a feature 
in every capital. 


already attained. The arch springing from column 


In Sta. Sophia all that is most | 
elegant in internal Byzantine architecture was | 


j 


Ancona, noted in the wars between Belisarius 
and Narses and the Goths, and afterwards a chief 
city of the Exarchate, presents a fine specimen of 
the Greek cross in San Ciriaco. Westward in 
Italy the Byzantine dome in its varieties is 
imitated in Padua, Parma, and Piacenza, at 
Verona, Como, Pavia, and in numerous instances 
throughout Lombardy united to the Latin cross. 
In France we find it at Avignon and at Angou- 
léme ; in Germany, in the Rhenish cathedrals of 
Worms, Spire, Mayence, Andernach, Boppart, 
Bonn, Gelnhanusen, and Coblentz; and Cologne 
alone presents four fine specimens of the same 
in the churches of Sta. Maria of the Capitol, 
the Apostles, St. Gereon, and St. Ursula. 

From the destruction of the Gothic kingdom of 


work of De Verneil should be consulted. The 
existence of a Venetian colony at Perigueux, and 
subsequently at Limoges, occasioned the intro- 
duction of the numerous purely Byzantine 
churches that cluster round St. Front, that of itself 
a close copy of St. Mark’s at Venice. Turning 
to the south of Italy, we find the Normans, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, masters of Apulia 
and Sicily ; and there they adopted the Saracenic 
pointed arch, which probably became thus trans- 
mitted and applied by their brethren in France 
and England, The various specimens of Ro- 





The porch, which encloses three sides of the | 


manesque in the south of France we cannot do 
more than allude to. In the north and west, and 
especially in Normandy, the Romanesque churches 
bear an original impress which has justified the 
application of the term “Norman ;” and at Caen 
the noblest examples of the style are presented to 
us. A somewhat different development of the 
same style thence grew up in England, and to 
which the same comprehensive title is applied. 

Such is a slight sketch of the different varieties 
of Romanesque which bear an impress from 
Byzantium in a greater or less degree. 

The duration of Romanesque architecture in its 
many varieties comprises a period in history so 
eventful as to yield in interest tonone. In the 
dawn of the style to which modern ingenuity has 
applied so suggestive a name, we see reflected, as 
in a mirror, the first symptoms of the decline of 
Roman art. In the Basilican architecture of 
Constantine, the struggles of the early Christians 
and low state of the arts are vividly portrayed in 
the adaptation of old forms and materials to the 
necessities of a new worship, resulting neverthe- 
less in a form of temple never afterwards 
abandoned, In the architecture of Byzantium, 
the union of the East and the West is plainly 
typified; and when gazing with awe upon its 
mighty examples in Venice, Sicily, and Constanti- 
nople, its long ages of misfortune, resulting 
from the ill-assorted union, pass before us like 
the incidents of a troubled dream: In the 
Romanesque of Italy, or Lombard style, we 
read the record of that race of northern 
warriors who, invited by Justinian to cross the 
Danube and check the power of the Gepida, 
afterwards passed the Alps, and pushing their 
conquests from city to city, finally remained pos- 
sessed, during two centuries, of a large portion of 
| Italy, until the mighty Charlemagne, first of the 
| Teuton Cvesars, revived once more the Empire of 
'the West. In the Romanesque of Germany, as 
| illustrated by the magnificent churches of the 
Rhine, we are reminded of the part played by 
the successors of Charlemagne in their prolonged 
contest for the dominion of Italy, and their in- 
capacity for realising his noble coneeption of a 
revived empire. Finally, in the Romanesque of 
northern France and England, the eventful his- 
| tory of the Normans in those countries, and their 
| still stranger adventures in Sicily and Apulia, 
| come before us with all the poetry of romance,— 
| with all the vigour of reality. 
| Of such times is the history of Byzautine and 
| Romanesque architecture the exponent. 


| We have already briefly traced the leading 


| phases in the decline of Greek literature, as repre- 


| sented by that of Byzantium, until the final destruc- 


tion of the empire. We have also alluded to the 


| Latin literature of the Augustan age and its two 


| succeeding centuries. During its “ silver age,” so 
‘styled, taste had gradually declined. The long 
| residence of Hadrian at Athens had implanted in 
'that monarch a partiality for its language and 
learning ; and the royal example acting upon the 


Italy to the coronation of Charlemagne, the Lom- | national predilection, the language of Rome be- 


bards hold the foremost place in its history. 
sringing with them no architecture of their own 


‘came Hellenised. Yet, though the great writers 
| of the Augustan era were not replaced, there were 


; 


they adopted the Romanesque as they found it, and | not wanting authors of talent, and many of these 
_ by harmonizing its yet disjointed parts, and adding 


new features and new details, they endowed it 


| were Christians. How far literature was affected 
| by Christianity is a question often discussed, but 


with a connected system of forms, infused into it | its decay was independent of such influence. In 


a new life, and, in short, originated a style which 
prevailed wherever the Latin church spread its 
influence. 


| the early days of Christianity the writings of 


Lactantius and Tertullian might alone redeem 
the charge; and, at a later period, such men as 


Based upon the beauties of the Basilican and | Ambrose of Milan, Sulpicius Severus, Augustine, 


Byzantine styles, whilst producing numberless | and Jerome,—the latter placed by Erasmus on a 
examples of excellence in the more immediate | par with Cicero,—might well contest the palm 
far more glorious than all, in the noble churches} But the empire had become unwieldy and hete- 
of Rhenish Germany. Amongst the forms of | rogeneous, and the influence of the capital was not 
Lombard invention, the Campanile, or bell-tower, | felt in the distant provinces ; and, though schools 


to column had displaced the horizontal entablature, | must ever occupy the most distinguished place : | were established and professorships instituted, yet, 


and the spandrils filled with incised ornaments of 


great beauty displayed the peculiar bias of the | sculpture, historical, legendary, and chimerical, 
Atter the time of | both detached and in bas-relief, and of surface 


Greek in the art of decoration. 


amongst the features, the profuse employment of | by foreign admixture, the language became in- 
fected by barbarous idioms, and lost its purity. 
For several centuries Latin was the language of 





Justinian, the capitals assumed and retained that | ornament, wherever an excuse for its application | the court, the government, and the higher ranks 
peculiar cushion form afterwards adopted by the | could be found, is eminently characteristic of the | of Constantinople; but from the reign of Justinian 


Lombards ; mere blocks, indeed, tapering from | style. 
the summit to the necking of the shaft, and| “For the domical churches of Aquitaine, the | dated. To the people and soldiers of his Asiatic pro- 


its gradual oblivion amongst the Greeks may be 
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vinces it was unknown, and even by his ministers 
of state but imperfectly understood; and his 
Institutes, Code, and Pandects, which had been 
composed in Latin, were, after a short conflict, 


translated into Greek, and the original forgotten. | 
In the reign of Leo IIL, and during the continu- | 


ance of the empire, although the Hellenic race 


formed but a small proportion of the population, | 


and the name of Greek was only applied to the 
lower orders of the Hellenic Themes, the Greek 
language alone was used throughout the state. 
Yet, in their lowest degradation, as in their 
highest prosperity, it still was the custom and 
pride of each subject of the Byzantine empire to 
style himself a Roman. 

The separation of the Greek and Latin churches 
followed closely on the restoration ef the western 
empire by Charlemagne. On the one hand, supe- 
riority of the Greeks in knowledge, ecclesiastical 
and secular, possession of the language of Scrip- 
ture and philosophy, and exasperation at the pre- 
ference of the Latins for foreign rather than 
Greek alliance; and, on the ether hand, the con- 


tented tenuve of the apostolic traditions and hor-| 


ror of Greek subtilties and heresies, all contributed 
to the mutual dislike se palpably evinced through- 
out their eventful history. Prosperity made 
the Greeks reject the Romans; necessity made 
them ceneede and solicit ; hope made them tem- 
porize; and the true principle that guided the 
last Greek emperors in their negociations with 
the Pope can be nowhere better illustrated than 
in the adviee of Manuel to his son John Palwo- 
logus, in presence of the historian Phranza. 

And here we must leave the subject of Byzan- 
tium, its history, and its arts. With each succeed- 
ing century its scene becomes darker and more 
contracted ; and the line of empire defined by the 
laws of Justinian and the arms of Belisarius 
recedes on all sides from our view, until the 


Roman name is at last represented by a strip of 


land, a lonely city, and a scanty and hybrid race. 
Its fate, however, connected as it is with the most 
important of the world’s revolutions, must ever 
occupy a prominent page in history. Its archi- 
tecture, impressed more or less upon suceceding 
styles, albeit the amount of its influence has pos- 
sibly yet to be defined, must ever present an 
episode of singular interest in the history of art. 


* Alas ' for proud Byzantium: on her head 
The fire may smoulder, and the foe may tread ; 
Yet, with heroic look and lovely form, 
She mocks the deep, unconscious of the storm 
Her footstool is the shore, that hears the moan 
Of dying waves: the mountain is her throne. 
Her princely minarets whose spires on high 
Gleam with their crescents in the cloudless sky ; 
Her temples bathed in all the pomp of day’; 
Her domes that backward flash the living ray ; 
Her cool kiosks, round which, from granite white, 
High sparkling fountains catch a rainbow light ; 
And the dark cypress, sombre and o’ercast, 
Which hints cold sleep, the longest and the last ;— 
Each scene around this haughty city throws 
A mingled air of action and repose 
Each feature speaks of glory wrapp’d in gloom, 
The feast, the shroud, the palace and the tom)b.”’ 





LEGISLATION AS TO DWELLINGS FOR 
THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, 

In no particular is there a distinction more 
marked between the various classes inhabiting 
large cities than in the character of their 
dwellings: one occupies a structure of many 
rooms, immense in size, splendid in adornment, 
and complete in those tributaries to luxury which 
art and science have perfected: another squats 
in a chamber, imperfect in its structure; stinted 
in size, filthy, ill-ventilated, and pervious to every 
alternation of climate. The mansion is but the 
temporary abode of a family having other resi- 
dences: the hired room is the biding-place of 
labour, the only shelter for a leisure hour, the 
only refuge in sickness or in health: the former 
is occupied only one-half the year: the latter is 
ever full of the business of life: all the offices 
of humanity are performed there; and there, too, 
the behests of death await the tenant, should it 
so happen that sickness had not withdrawn to an 
hospital the lingering sufferer. 

In-a primitive state of society, the lot of 
labour stands not in the same ratio of disparity as 
we find it in great communities: it is not neces- 
sary to argue back to the times of Elizabeth, and 


to the origin of Poor Laws, to prove the fact. | 
The great Republic is sufficient evidence : there, | 


in the first settlement of trackless forests, labour 
asserted its independence: the luxuries were 


fewer ; but, in the open fields of creation, all pos- | 


sessed the abundance which, under Providence, 
industry created. Australia lastly proves it, for 
there labour is respectable; and it is only in 
cities, where population is over aggregated, that 


want and misery stimulate beings who were 
originally endued with the attributes of human 
| virtues, to acts of ottrage and crime. In these 
| British colonies ther¢ are no poor; that is, there 
are no paupers. In America there are none, 
except only in the great cities. 

The advance of science and of arts, the rapid 
progress of improvements in architecture, and the 
embellishment of the!metropolis, would appear to 
provide no remedy jor the abatement of those 
| evils which condemn the milliens to incarceration 

in cells worse than ‘these of their predecessors, 
and more imtoleralik} beeamse of the increased 
comforts, and imprewed structural pretensions of 
| the high-class reaidevices which surround them. 

One tenth of the whole population eeeupies two- 





thirds of the area of ‘Lendoen: a small tribe owns | 


the whole and receivis the rental thereof: nimety 
and nine out of the ‘wwndred are sojourners and 
lodgers, It is, therefore, only in the sense of the 
holder of a stall im a theatre, or of a seat on a 
transitory journey, that a Lendoner can call the 
house of his location ]is castle. 

There are certain ;rights under law to whieh 
every tenant can lay claim: immunity against 
nuisances, aud undisturbed possession so long as 
he pays his rent amd taxes, are of them. How 
far the first is seeure;d to him by the officers of 
executive justice is matter of question. A tene- 
ment may be (according to the notions of refined 
society) uninhabitablq: the walls and fitments may 
be old, dilapidated, !filthy: it may be infested 
with vermin: the sewers may reek in pestiferous 
vapours : all the disepses incident to impoverished 
swarms, huddled tegther in foul and disgusting 
chambers, may seize their victims and decimate 
them year by year; put the tenant has no redress, 
he has no law, becaufe he bas no alternative: if 
he fly from the plaguje of one quarter of the city, 
there is none other jto which he can retreat (at 
least none within rgach of his avocation) where 
any accommodation dan be had that is accessible 
to his means. ! 

Lodging-houses, oy the model plan, have been 
built, im various pants, to accommodate say, at 
most, 10,000: other houses have been purchased or 
rented, and improved by either humane or specu- 
lating projectors ; but all these together would not 
house 20,000 out off two millions and a half of 
souls. Therefore, for the toiling multitude, they 
are as badly off, as they were twenty years back,— 

‘nay, worse; for the thronged centres are now 
cleared out, grand fines of modern houses are 
; constructed upon their ruins, the tide of industry 
: ebbs outward to remjter pools, and the contrast- 
ing luxury and magtificence of renewed districts 
make their chronit endurances the more in- 
tolerable. } 

Whilst public works are going on; whilst the 


foundation of majestic buildings, and squares, and | 


streets, are extendipg the city on all sides, and 


illustrating the intyrior, to rival the majesty of | 


Paris; still the population rolls on; and, as it 
rolls, poverty is on, the increase. How then is 
the condition of tke millions to keep pace with 
the upward tendenty of the higher classes—the 
“excelsiores?” This is a vital question. 

Times have been, when, in cases of epidemic 
contagion, the whoje energy of Government has 
been taxed for thp redress of a great public 
calamity. Under snch a visitation the calamity 
was general: the remedial aids were therefore, of 
necessity, general 4lso: every parish, every dis- 
trict appointed its own overseers, and officers of 
health. The universal evil was met by universal 
ministration: nothing less could stem it. 

There is now am epidemic malady that rages 
throughout this metropolis: it is the desolation of 
families by the thousand ; involving not only their 
health, but their ioral and social state of exist- 
ence. That desolation has its source in the 
narrow, squalid, and unhealthy lodgings, wherein 
they live, and movy, and have their being. 

To grapple with this wide-spread and growing 
evil, the best energies of the legislature are first 
required, to authorize every parish and division of 
the bills of mortslity to visit, search out, and 
report the state of:their respective wards; and to 
apply summarily, and without respect to interests, 
the remedies whic the sanitary laws provide, in 
every case. { 

The first regaril should be paid to sewerage, 
the next to ventilation, then to the provision of 
all those accessories of domesticity,—a proper 
water supply, antl the easements which modern 
usages make reqyisite; and lastly, to the extent 
of space and bfreathing-room proper for each 
inmate, according to received authorities. 

It is not enough that the police should be 
empowered to limit the numbers in common 
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| lodging-houses : every house in which apartments 
: ” ‘ 
; 





are hired ought to be open to the domiciliary 
visits of proper officers, to be constituted under 
the Act of Parliament sought. 

Aristocratic residences in squares and private 
streets might be very fairly left to their own 
guidance and discretion on these points; so of 
large magazines aud houses of mercantile busi- 
ness; but 100,000, at least, of the 300,000 houses 
of London, are let out in diverse or numerous 
occupations; and of these 100,000, at least one- 
half are badly constructed, dilapidated, ill venti- 
lated and drained, as well as obmoxiens to the 
charge of crowding together families who are 
constrained to herd six or more im.one ¢hamber ! 

Private charity has done much: philanthropists 
on speculative principles of moderate remunera- 
tion have also added something; but legislative 
authority and municipal interpositien emby can 
meet an evil which has so increased as to menace 


the well-being and the character of the State. 








THE LATE MR. THOMAS LITTLE, 
ARCHITECT. 

Many of our readers will participate in the 
great regret with which we announce the death of 
Mr. Thomas Little, on the 20th instant,at 9°15 p.m., 
after an illness of six weeks. Mr. Little was born 
in February, 1802: he was consequently in his 
fifty-eighth year. He was a pupil of the late 
Mr. Robert Abraham. In his early days he 
practised as an architect and surveyor, but latterly 
has confined himself to architectureenly. Among 
many other works (some of them fflustrate:d in 
our pages) he erected the churches of St. Mark, 
Regent’s-park, for the site of which he presented 
the parish of St. Pancras with the greund on 
which it stands. He also built All Saints’ Church, 
St. John’s-wood; St. Saviour’s, in the Warwick- 
road, Paddington; the houses and manufactories 
of Messrs. Gillow and Messrs. Collins, in Oxford- 
street; the church of Fairlight, at Hastings; 
and the mansion, 13, Hyde-park-gardens. Mr. 
Little was the successful competitor for the 
chapels at the Nunhead Cemetery, which were 
carried out under his superintendence: he also 
erected the chapels in the Paddington Cemetery, 
near Willesden. His last work was the erection 
of the girls’ and infants’ schools for the parish of 
St. Marylebone, in rear of the church in the 
Maryleboue-road. He contributed on several occa- 
sions to the Builder. He was much esteemed by 
all who knew him ;an excellent draughtsman, and 
aman of great talent and perseverance. He was 
much appealed to as an arbitrator, his strict 
honour and integrity being known. Mr. Little’s 
loss will be greatly deplored by a large circle of 


friends. 





THE COST OF CONVICT LABOUR. 

WE have admitted letters from various corre- 
spondents at different times, urging that convicts 
might be usefully employed, more extensively 
than is now the case. That they should be made 
in some way or other to maintain themselves 
appears most desirable ; and, in order to arrive at 
right views on the subject, certain information 
is requisite. If we remember rightly, a state- 
ment was made at a meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers to the effect that the labour of 
convicts at Portland was of no value when the 
expense to which the contractor was put by the 
necessity for so conducting the operations as not 
to imperil the safe custody of the prisoners was 
taken into account. A correspondent on the sub- 
ject says,—“ It has always appeared to me to be 
the weak point in the estimate of the cost of 
convict establishments that, while there is every 
temptation to exaggerate the value of convict 
labour, there is no very good means of checking 
such valuation by applying a test to it. On the 
other hand, I have had some proof that convict 
labour is valuable. At Gibraltar, not long ago, 
I found two of the Government departments con- 
tending for the convicts, and each very jealous 
lest its rival should obtain a greater number than 
that allotted to itself. Again, when I was in 
Ireland, 1 took great pains to verify Captain 
Crofton’s estimate, and was satisfied that he had 
not overcharged it.” 

Some of our readers may, perhaps, be able to 
assist us in arriving at the trath. 





RENTAL oF Eprnprren.—The rental of Edin- 
burgh for the year 1859-60, as made up by the 


‘assessor of the burgh under the Valuation of 


Lands Act, is 820,690/. 19s. 6d. The rental for 
last year was 807,326/. Os. 4d., showing an im- 
crease of 13,364/. 19s. 2 
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SAXON 


REMAINS OF 


ARCHITECTURE, 


SAXON ARCHITECTURE IN WESTMINSTER = The committee then adjudicated the Colour Prize 
ABBEY. offered by them at the Architectural Museum. 
To illustrate the first “Gleanings from West- Eight competitors presented themselves. _ The 
minster Abbey,” given in our last (p. 834), we first prize, of 5/., was awarded to J. Simkin, of 
have engraved sketches of the Saxon portions, 2, I alace-road, West Lambeth ; and Mr. Beresford 
thereim described—the work of Edward the Con- | Hope’s supplemental prize of 3/ Seta adjudged to 
fessor. The columns, from the substructure of the “:, O. P. Harrison, of 337, Euston-road, who 
dormitory, are 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and gained the society’s prize in 1858 
3 feet 4 or 5 inches high. The capitals havea 
large unmoulded abacus, which has been altered | sieieainits atin 5 ian 
se enriched in the Norman times in various : DEFENCE O! MILFORD HAVEN. 
ways. Some are chipped into a form preparatory From a paragraph in the newspapers, we learn 
to cutting an enrichment; and, in others, as the | that fortifications for the protection of Milford | 
sketches show, ornaments of considerable richness | and the Royal Dockyard at Pembroke are in con- 
are carved. templation, in addition to some which are in pro- | 
One of the walled up windows of the dormitory | gress. The contracts, indeed, have been entered | 
is given: it has a shaft in each jamb, and is | into; and the ground has been partly cleared and | 


similar to Norman windows. We shall shortly | levelled. The assertion that these fortifications | 
illustrate the Chapter-house. 





| will command the entrance to the Haven, how-| 
; ever, we should judge from the map, cannot be | 
|correct. One of the principal sites chosen is 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. nearly opposite the town of Milford: and others 
THE COLOURED PANEL. are much within the Haven mouth. If the con- 
A COMMITTEE meeting was held at Arklow | clusions in Mr. Page’s report be correct, fortifica- 
House, on the 7th inst., Mr. Beresford Hope (the | tions would be most required at the mouth of the 
president) in the chair. Haven, certainly not adequately protected, and 
Routine business having been transacted, Mr. | Would be of very inferior value elsewhere. 
Burges met the committee and consulted it upon 
the arrangement of Brisbane Cathedral, for which | ile atone ws os a4 
he is preparing a design, to be built gradually. | PALACE OF FREDRICKSBORG, DENMARK. 
He also exhibited his drawings for the restoration! Ovr readers know of the destruction by fire | 
of the fragment remaining of Waltham Abbey, of this palace, but are scarcely aware any more 
and for a new parsonage at Bewholme, Yorkshire. than the public generally, of the loss thereby sus- 
The committee proceeded to examine some | tained. The following extract from a letter to 
alternative sketches by Mr. Street, fora monument | Professor Donaldson from Madame Jerichau, wife 
in Lichfield Cathedral, to the memory of Major of the President of the Fine Arts, Copenhagen, 
Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse. It is proposed to will make this evident. “I cannot help men- 
place this tomb next to the monument of his | tioning,” says the lady, “a great trial which we 
father, Archdeacon Hodson, in the south aisle of haveendured in Denmark, which will findsympathy 
the choir; and a question has arisen as to the wherever there are high interests. Perhaps you! 
treatment of the arcade. It was unanimously may have seen the notice of the noblest of all 
agreed that it would be desirable to give a bas- Danish palaces burning, three days ago. Fred- 
relief of the capture of the King of Delhi, whose | ricksborg was the name of this palace, which was} 
sword it is proposed to suspend as a trophy over | one of the most interesting and original buildings, | 
oa tomb. Various other architects submitted on account of the northern Middle Age architec-, 
eir designs for the opinions of the committee. _ture, exclusively belonging to Denmark (Christian | 
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ABBEY. 


IV. style). Various and most precious collections 
of art, Denmark’s best treasures, were altogether 
reunited in this palace,—the king’s residence at 
this time,—and now, with some few exceptions, all 
is burnt. It is a national sorrow, and every man 
here feels deeply this dreadful incident.” 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


DvuruaM Cathedral, “huge and vast,” which, 
as Scott says, “looks down upon the Wear,” had 
long been disfigured with unsightly patchings of 
the central tower. It was covered with cement, 
and otherwise degraded. The cement has been 
removed, and the decayed stone replaced with 
Prudham stone from the quarries near Hexham, 
Northumberland. The works have been uuder- 
taken by Mr. Winter, builder, of Durham, who 
contrived a simple and effective apparatus for 
hoisting men and material. The statues removed 
and deposited in one of the vaults, though much 
mutilated will be replaced, as far as possible. 
The works are carried on under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Robson, architect ; Mr. G. G. Scott 
being also consulted by the dean and chapter. 
We have engraved a view of the Cathedral, 
showing the central tower restored. The works 
were commenced in the spring of this year, and 
have progressed with great vigour up to the 
present time. 

The body of the Cathedral is of the Norman 
period. The first stone was laid August 11th, 
1093. Ralph Flambard, bishop 1099-1128, 
finished the nave to the vaulting, and the whole 
of the aisles, which were vaulted by Algar, prior 
1109-37. Geoffrey Rufus, bishop 1133-43, buil® 
the Chapter House. Hugh Pudsey, bishop 1153- 
95, built the Galilee. Richard Poore, bisho; 
1228-41, built the nine altars and the central tower 
to the first story, which was finished in the four- 
teenth century. Melsonby, prior 1232-44, made 
the groining of the nave and south transept. 
Between 1388-1437, the cloisters were completed, 
and in 1380, Lord Neville erected the altar- 
screen.* 


* Walcott’s account of the cathedral. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL: THE CENTRAL TOWER RESTORED. 
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HINGES IN COMMON USE. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL | ASSOCIATION. 

THE ordinary meeting of this association was 
held on Monday evening list, at the house in 
Conduit-street ; the President, Mr. Penfold, in the 
chair. i 

Mr. Hughes, of 8, Danes-jnn, Strand, and Mr. 
Clever, of Dalston, were nominated for member- 
ship. 

Mr. Rickman then read; a paper on “ The 
Hinges in Common Use :”—,; 

“At the head of the ironthonger’s estimate comes 
very naturally the schedule jof butts and screws. 
To begin with the common¢st. Iron butts, cast 
or wrought, are, in the trade, of one class only ; the 
several makers differing very slightly, if at all, in 
the weight of metal or value of workmanship in 
those brought into the general market: they are 
made principally in Westbyomwich and in the 
‘black country,’ and Kenrick and Baldwin are 
among the best makers. Wyought-iron butts are 
by far the strongest, as cast-iron hinges are liable 
to snap; but the joint, grownad to fit the knuckle, 
of a cast butt, is more neatly worked than the 
common joint of a wrought butt. The difference 
in price of cast and wrought lbutts is considerable : 


38-inch cast butts are worth 4:1. per pair ; wrought, | 


9d. per pair.* The screws, which cost from 1s. to 
1s. Gd. per gross, will add 1441. to the cost of each, 
thus making wrought butts twice the price of 
cast: on the other hand, th? expense of fixing is 
equal, Iron butts are made jn various sizes up to 
5 inches, measured always by! the extreme length. 

Backtlap hinges are made it wrought iron, but 
not in cast: the price of then; differs from that of 
butts of the same dimensiois, exceeding it at 
least twofold, on account of ithe increased width 
given to the flanges of the hinge. 

Brass butts are of different weights, and in 
specifying them it would probably be worth while 
to describe the weight per pair of metal for some 
one size, requiring the others tio follow suit. Thus, 
good 3-inch brass butts shoul weigh 10 oz. per 
pair, and be worth ls. 8d., while a lighter hinge 
would equally pass as a ‘3-inich brass butt,’ and 
cost less than half the money ty the builder. The 
number of screws to hinges is ‘usually three up to 
3 inches, and above that four, with an increase so 
as to give about one screw to each inch in length. 

The first improvement upon, the common butts 
to be noticed is the hollow joint for the knuckle 
to work in. This is only introduced in brass 
hinges (except in some of cast iron), as the labour 
of forming it in wrought iron would increase the 
cost up to that of the superior; metal. In brass 
they are also made with a slight; projection of the 
knuckle, soas to clear the door pf the architrave ; 
and, as the thickness of the knuckle is increased, 
a moulding is formed in the immer face so as to 


make the outer face of the hinge nearly lineable | 


with the outside of the knuckle, leaving only the 
projecting lacquered part beyand its diameter. 
In describing them it is desirable to give the 
sizes of the hinge when open, as 4} by 44, 
and the want of projection required for the door 
to clear. The weight of such aihinge should be 
2lb. 9oz. per pair, and this superior class of hinge 
is always made of sufficient substance. The 
amount of projection given is various according 
to order. ' 

The hinges last described show ‘the joints in the 
knuckles when thrown open. U'pon such hinges 
is often worked a stop at the back, which adds a 
great finish to their appearance. ; 

It is sometimes required to throw the door, 
when open to a right angle, clear of the opening. 
The ‘knee butt’ is used for this pirpose. 

All the above-described hinges would drag upon 
the floor, if there be any carpet! or unevenness 
to be met with on opening. The rising butt | 
hinges are contrived to obviate this defect. The | 
common form is made with a holjow knuckle in| 
the door wing, and a pin fixed :to the other, | 
usually with a moulded head, showing when the | 
door is closed, but covered by the knuckle as the | 
door rises; the joint when the two {knuckles meet 
being formed with an inclined plang. Such hinges | 
are made in brass and in cast iron} the prices in 
ordinary sizes being about as 10s. 6d.|to 2s. In the | 
cast-iron hinges the bearing surfades must soon | 
wear ; but in the brass butts those parts are made | 
of steel and the back of the knuckle is usually 
armed with a stop. ' 

In houses of the commencement of last century 
brass rising butts are to be found, where no steel 
is used in the bearing surfaces: thdy are conse- 
quently much worn. In them the slope is con- 
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* The prices here given are such as to alldw the builder 


from 10 to 15 per cent, 
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tinuous across the knuckle on both sides, and flat : 
hence, as there are five divisions of the knuckle, 
there must be two open spaces between them to 
give room for the rise to play. 

The ‘new show butt’ is that described pre- 
viously, and is subject to the disadvantage of 
allowing the door to fall when quite open: this 
is avoided by ‘ Redmund’s show rising butt.’ In 
this the lift is given rapidly to the door; and on 
arriving at a certain point it will work horizon- 


here the lift is still given by the sloping faces of 
the knuckle. 
In the screw rising butt the lift is given by a 





| quite so satisfactory as when the faces are still 
| left in contact. 
This brings us, however, toa new class of hinges, 
| where the spindle is employed instead of the 
| jointed faces of the knuckle to carry the weight, 
| and a valuable improvement made in this respect 
| is the application of the ball and socket principle 
|—‘Collinge’s patent hinges,’ with steel centres. 
| These, of course, are not capable of being applied 
| to rising butts. Since the death of the inventor, 
}and the lapse of his patents, Collinge’s patent 
hinges are made by many manufacturers; and 
among other of the most valuable applications of 
|the principle is that to gate hinges: these are 
|commonly made in cast-iron. The hooks are ap- 
plicable either to posts with plates, or to stone 
piers with Y pieces let in. This hinge was con- 
| stantly used in turnpike gates. 

A modification by Mr. Gollop has conical meet- 
ing faces instead of spherical, the oil in both 
cases being applied from the top. 

To return to common hinges. Parliament 
hinges are projecting hinges for external shutters 
T hinges are made in sizes from 4 inches to 
6 inches; and the same hinges above that dimen- 
sion are called cross garnets, made usually in 
sizes from 8 inches to 20 inches long. [hinges 

'are made in standard sizes, from 4 inches to 
8 inches long. [Hj hinges are made from 6 inches 
'to 10 inches long. 4 hinges are also made with 
a pin, so as to allow the door to be lifted off. 
| New hinges are usually dipped in oil, to preserve 
| them from rust. 

| <A variety of butts is made for bookcase doors 
| where it is desired to have two doors hung with 
their heels close together: this is the pillar butt. 
It is not often that hinges of this kind are re- 
quired for heavy doors, but instances have occurred 
of the use of them. ‘This form of hinge is 
ascribed to Mr. Nettlefold, of Holborn. 

The ‘tumbler flap hinge’ has two pins and 
knuckles touching each other, and the middle 
joint only connected with both: this is used for 
counter-flaps, &c. Another variety, made by Mr. 
Hart, has a triple thickness of metal, enabling 
sereens to fold cither way. 
also apply a somewhat similar arrangement to 
spring butts for double action. 

One advantage of the skew butt is, that it gives 
the door a lead towards closing; but this is in- 
sufficient for swing doors; and, in order to meet 
the requirements of such, many devices have been 
had recourse to under the name of spring centres. 
Morris’s centres had a coiled spring within a box, 
round which were coiled two chains working on a 
quadrant, and, in some cases, ropes only were 
used. Subsequently, in Smith’s patent, to the box 


was attached a lever, and to the pillar of the, 


spring another, and thus the outer part of the 
| spring was brought to bear upon the door in one 
direction, and the inner part in the opposite. A 
hinge, called the ‘ne plus ultra,’ still continues 


tally till stopped by the wall in which it is hung: | 


screwed pin and rifled knuckle, but the look is not | 


Redmund and Govil ' 


the use of this principle; but in this instance | 


the levers are at bottom instead of above the 
spring. In Turner’s centres, used at the British 
Museum, the spring is of 6 or 7 feet in length 
when expanded, and to the old arrangement is 


added a ratchet wheel, enabling the fixer to} 


modify the strength of the spring. 
The second class of these spring centres have 
levers connected with the «satre by wheels and 


| an eccentric, and upon these levers racks are cut, 


the notches of which form recipes for the ends of 
springs, of which several are used in each hinge. 
These, again, divide themselves into two classes, 
as the spring is opened or closed in opening the 
door. Hart’s and Smith’s expand a horseshoe 
spring: Gibbon’s closes the spring, which has re- 
turned ends, 

A third-class use the longitudinal pressure of a 
coil of helical spring. In Redmund’s there are 
two springs, one for each direction of swing. They 
lie athwart the door, which, as it opens, com- 
presses one of them. In Greenway’s ‘climax 
centres,’ there are eight springs, parallel with the 





door, which, by an imgenious arrangement of 


levers and one wheel, are all expanded on opening 
the door. In a new hinge, sold by Gibbon, a 
somewhat similar arrangement is found with 
plates, bent and flat alternately. 

There are several points to be attended to in 
judging of these centres. Some of the springs are 
highly charged before being set in their place, as 
Gibbon’s horseshoe, and all the watch springs and 
helical springs, and in others are only charged 
sufficiently to make them retain their places. 

Again, in the application of the spring to the 
| door, its force is in some cases strongest when 
| closed ; which effect is aimed at in all those now 
pressed forward, and the force regulated by am 
arrangement of the internal working surfaces. In 
other hinges the force is much the greater when the 
doors are thrown open. In the old watch-sprmg 
arrangement this is the case ; and, from the differ- 
ing strength of the outside and inside part of the 
spring, as applied, the door has greater force on 
one side than on the other. 

Another matter wherein these hinges differ is 
the complexity of the parts. The fewer bearing 
points the better, and the more readily the springs 
can be taken out the greater the advantage of the 
arrangement. The old spring is an expensive 
article; and, from its beiug perforated in two places, 
for the attachment of the levers, it is very liable 
to break. Those which require a high charge 
before they can be tixed effectively (including the 
helical springs) are of course more difficult to 
repair than others. The horse-shoe hinges, in- 
cluding Fry’s, have the advantage of having the 
spring readily replaced, but from their stiffness 
are liable to snap through the frost. In Smith’s 
last hinges the brass plate can be repaired with- 
out unhinging the door. 

There is a spring hinge which combines some 
advantages greater than that last described— 
‘Redmund’s double-acting rising spring hinge.’ 
These are made as rising butts with a pillar en- 
closing a compound helical coil. They are subject 
to the disadvantages of the highly-charged springs, 
but even when the spring should be broken the 
rising joint will continue a bias to the door. 

Gerish’s spring butts have a helical coil spring, 
but this is not placed within the knuckle, but at 
right angles to the hinge, sunk in the door or 
jamb: the pressure thus comes upon the spring 
lengthwise, and the connection between the 
spring and the opposite flange of the hinge is 
formed by a chain. In this case, as in the last, 
the spring is at its weakest when the door is 
closed. 

The horse-shoe centres have an advantage over 
the spring butts in this, that from an arrangement 
ofthe levers they can be made generally to stand 
open when carried out to or beyond the right 
angle. 

There is a considerable variety in the method 
in which the upper centre to a swing-door is 
managed by the different makers. The projecting 
pivot is usually let into the head of the doorease, 
with a lever at back and screw to drive it up or 
down. Frequent difficulties arise from these pivots 
getting fixed in their positions. In Mr. Fry’s 
centres there is only a socket in the doorcase, and 
the centre forms a flush bolt, with a slit and 
screw in the back of the door fixing it in its 
place. 

In fixing swing and other folding doors, it is 
often desirable to make both doors open on one 
being pushed: this is accomplished by a sub- 
terranean connection between the centres forming 
what are called sympathetic hinges: this may be 
accomplished either by an endless chain crossing 
in the middle and wound round barrels on the 
centres, or the centres may be connected with a 
stiff rod working on cranks attached to them. It 
is usual in hanging swing doors folding to round 
the edges and hollow the jambs, that the daylight 
may not be seen between the jambs and doors, 
and that the meeting styles may pass each other. 
When, however, the doors are of considerable 
thickness, and rebated on meeting styles and hung 
in rebates, it is necessary to give one of them a 
start of an inch or two, that they may not bind 
in opening: this is done by varying the lengths 
and position of the cranks before mentioned. The 
variation in position gives the lead, and the 
variation in length gives the backward fold a 
more rapid movement, so as to bring them both 
out to a right angle together. 

The jointing of gates with their hanging parts, 
especially in fine metal-work, is often a task of 
very great nicety. The hinges employed for the 
entrance gates at the British Museum, executed 
by Messrs. Walker, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Sydney Smirke, are among the most elaborated 
specimens of this art : they have self-acting rising- 
stops, and are both opened together by a winch: 
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the hanging is so contrived that they show a rule 
joint when open, continuing the mouldings on the 
quadrant, and are much to be admired. 

Mr. Cockerell, at the FitzWilliam Museum, at 
Cambridge, has also introduced some admirably- 
hinged gates, though of simple arrangement. 

I have to thank most of the manufacturers | 
have named for their courtesy in giving me 
information and lending me the various samples ; 
and specially Mr. Gibbons, for the great pains he 
has taken in preparing for me a full selection 
of the current varieties of hinges.” 








summer, 1860, and the entire line in 1863. Both 


designed to terminate, ultimately, at the river 
San Francisco, about 300 miles from the mouth, 
at or near the point where navigation ceased. 
The surveys and explorations for the railway from 
Santos, better known as the San Paulo line, had 
been made, under the direction of Mr. Brunlees, 
by Mr. Fox. Several hundred miles of macadam- 
'ized roads had been laid out by Mr. Hutton 
| Vignoles, through the province of Bahia, partly 





first section would probably be finished by Mid-| Charles I. was the first to give a stimulus to art 


in England, but his tragical death and the sale of 


the Pernambuco and the Bahia Railways were | his effects, gave little encouragement to such pur- 


suits, for men’s minds were bent upon more serious 
things. But we must give credit to that great 
man, Cromwell, for his efforts on behalf of’ art. 
Asa proof of the condition of art in this period, 
they might remember that, when the royal effects 
were sold, the cartoons of Adrea Mantegna, now 
at Hampton Court, were sold for 2,000/., while 
those incomparable works of Raffaelle, bought by 
Rubens for Charles I., were actually knocked 





At the conclusion of the paper, which was illus- | in connection with the railway. These were fast |down at 3007. The l€cturer then minutely de- 


trated by a great variety of specimen hinges, the 
peculiarities of which the reader described at some 


length, contrasting modern improvements with | 


the more primitive inventions of the last century ; 


the chairman expressed the satisfaction with which | 


the meeting had listened to the paper. For his 


| approaching to completion by Mr. Watson, as 
| contractor. 

The total number of members of all classes on 
| the books was 894. 

| The financial position of the Institution con- 


| tinued to be very satisfactory. 
own part, he could say that he had learned more | 


After the reading of the Keport, Telford Medals 


‘scribed the process of the art of sculpture from 
the embodiment of the design in a miniature clay 
‘figure to the building up of the figure at working 
| size; the modelling in plaster; the application to 
the pedestal of an instrument called a “ standard,” 
| with radiating arms for measuring and registering 
the proportions of the figure ; the transference of 


about hinges that evening than he ever knew | 


were presented to Messrs. M. Scott, R. Mallet, this standard to a similar pedestal on which the 
before ; and he was pursuaded that architects were 


H. Bessemer, and W. J. Kingsbury; a Watt block of marble is fixed, and the gradual working 
too much in the habit of putting, in specifications, Medal to Mr. J. W. Jameson; Council Premiums out of the design. After the carvers had done 
three or four inch butts, as the case might be, of Books to Messrs. T. S. Isaac and M. B. Jack- | their part of the work, he said, the master hand 


without inquiring further as to the advantages son; and the Manby Premium, in books, to Mr. put the finishing touches, that is, supposing an 
of particular forms which the intelligence of the 


sge had brought into use. 
A vote of thanks was then passed, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


W. J. Kingsbury. 
The thanks of the Institution were voted to the 
various officers. 


artist really had a hand in his own work; but he 
understood that sculptors now-a-days were not 
‘even troubled that far, as they had got over that 


The following gentlemen were elected to fill sort ofthing. There were three great names that 
the several offices on the Council for the ensuing had exercised influence on art in modern times, 
year:—G, P. Bidder, President; J. Fowler, C. H. and of the three he was very much disposed to 
Gregory, J. Hawkshaw, and J. R. McClean, Vice- place an Englishman at the head. When art was 
Presidents; Sir William Armstrong, J. Cubitt, at its very lowest point, the first men to give it an 
J. E. Errington, T. E. Harrison, T. Hawksley, impulse were Canova and Flaxman,—Flaxman, 
|G. W. Hemans, J. Murray, J. S. Russell, G. R. , whose purity of design was better than his execu- 


It was announced that the next sketch for the 
class of design would be a drinking-fountain. 





GENERAL MEETING OF INSTITUTION OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT the annual general meeting, held on the tion. 


13th, Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P., president, in the | 
chair, the report of the Council, which was read, | 
oticed briefly, in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice, some of the works in progress, or which had 
heen completed, during the preceding twelve 
months, 
Commencing at home, the state of the works 
for the Main Drainage of the Metropolis, under | 
Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, was first described. Atten- 
ton was then directed to the progress in improv- | 
ing the Railway Communications of the Metro- | 
polis, including the Metropolitan railway, and the | 
Victoria station and Pimlico railway, both under | 
Mr. Fowler; the Charing Cross railway, under | 
Mr. Hawkshaw ; and the Twickenham and Kings- 
ston Branch Railway, under Mr. Errington. 
Passing from railways to docks and harbours, 
the extension works of the Grand Surrey Docks, | 
under the joint charge of Mr. Bidder and Mr. 
Joseph Jennings, were described. An outline was | 
then given of works of this class, recently com- | 
pleted under the direction of Mr. Abernethy, in- | 
cluding the new docks at Swansea, a dock at 
Newport, a pier at Silloth, on the Solway Frith, 
where there was also a dock, and a pier and 
breakwater at Blyth. In all these cases hydraulic | 
machinery, constructed by Sir W. Armstrong & 
Co., was employed for working the coal-drops, | 
lifts, dock-gates, cranes, &c. At Penarth, near 
Cardiff, the conversion of the River Ely into a/ 
tidal harbour, and the construction of a dock | 
there, with a railway to connect it with the Taff, 
Vale line, had been carried out by Mr. Hawk- 
shaw and Mr. 8. Dobson. At the Southampton 


Docks, extensive works have been completed by | 


Mr. Giles ; 
Brunlees. 


and at Southport, an iron pier by Mr. 


waterworks had been 
McClean & Stileman. 
The railway system of Ircland; of submarine 
clectric telegraphs recently laid; the Egyptian 
Railway, between Alexandria and Suez, including 
the extensive wrought-iron bridge across the Nile 


completed by Messrs. 


/ mate object with the greatest facility. 


| 


The Norfolk Estuary works had also | 
been progressing under the care of Sir John} 
Itennie and Mr. Fowler; whilst at Eastbourne | 


Stephenson, and J. Whitworth, Members; and 
W. Bird and Captain Huish, Associates. 

On January 10th, the discussion upon Mr. 
Grantham’s paper, “On Arterial Drainage and 
Outfalls,” will be resumed. 





EXECUTION IN SCULPTURE. 
In the course of Mr. Westmacott’s second lec- 


| ture, delivered in the Liverpool Royal Institution, 


the lecturer said we were getting too much into 
the way of admiring execution. Now, there was | 
no greater trick in art. He had had the ad- 
vantage of living amongst great imen,—Canova, 
Flaxman, his father (Sir R. Westmacott, R.A.), 
and others ; and he might be allowed to say, that 
he had learned from them the principles of true 
art. Execution was not an art for the sculptor, 
but for the carver. You might represent an inani- 
A carver 
could execute a white handkerchief in marble so_ 
closely that you could not distinguish it from a 
real one ; but tell him to make a hand holding it, | 
and he could not do it. Now, he would explain 
to them a trick in art. He would take a 
napkin and fold it in any form, and then make a 
mould of it, like moulding a jelly. He would 
then take a piece of marble, point it, and a skilful | 
carver would place it and the mould before him, | 
and he would go on with chisels, and files, and 
sandpaper, until you would not know his imita- 
tion from the real napkin. Therefore, do not let 
their attention be called away by trash ; let them 
give every possible credit to talent in execution, 
but not to be carried away by the accessories of 
art. The statues of the ancients were beautiful 


and perfect in their simple draperies, but these | 


were never allowed to interfere with the divine 
part of art. There was a wonderful thing of that 


sort in a veiled figure in a church at Naples: you | 
‘could positively put your fingers through the 


meshes of the net; but, after all, it was simply a 


‘avonderful piece of mechanism. This accounted 
|for the difference between fine art and fine | 


artizanship : it made the distinction from the fine 
art master to the mere mechanic. Execution 
' 


His conception was never surpassed by any 
man: he was a truly religious man, and there 
never would be a great artist unless he was a deep 
feeling man, whatever church he belonged to. He 
had to bow to his day in costume statues, for 
artists who had to live must bow to the fashion of 

|their day. But in the best of his works you 

| would find all that was good in art. Thorwaldsen 

_ was another who exercised the best influence on 
art. He wished to say, in conclusion, that in the 
few words he had used he had endeavoured to 
convey to tin, that they were not to look upon 


_art merely as a pleasurable pursuit, but as a 


matter of deeper interest, particularly his own art 
of sculpture. It was a virtuous art, and could not 
be playing pranks: if it did, it lost its character. 





HIGHGATE CEMETERY. 
WitTH many painful recollections of those ter- 
rible graveyards of London, some of which were 


so constantly worked that scarcely a blade of vege- 
tation broke the surface of yellow clay mixed 


| plentifully with more offensive materials, it is 


comparatively a pleasure to wander occasionally in 
the suburban cemeteries which have wisely been 
set apart for the reception of the dead. 

It does good to those who are struggling and 
bustling in the throng of this great city to visit 


occasionally those solemn yet pleasant resting- 
places. 


It is also useful from time to time to 
view the progress of art as exhibited in the mul- 


| titude of memorials which have been affectionately 
reared in those places over the graves of relations 


and friends. Having already given some notice 
_of Kensal-green and Norwood cemeteric», we will 
progress from Islington up the still rustic-looking 
| road which passes through Holloway to the High- 
gate cemetery. Getting away from the thick 
population, and travelling past snug villas, beauti- 
‘fully clean, and bright and gay with flowering 
| plants, those of an antiquarian turn will note the 
| houses of various dates there erected, and the 
Whittington stone by the wayside. This, whatever 


_ may be said in disproof of the favourite and ancient 
legend, has a general interest. In spite of evidence 


at Kafr Zyat; and India Railways were re- | should always be kept subservient to the greater 
terred to. | objects,—first, the sentiment; and next, the 

It appeared from a return made to an order of | human form divine. Without deprecating the 
ile House of Commons, that the Indian Govern- | French school, he must say that, although as early 
ment had guaranteed about forty-one millions | as the seventeenth century there were some men 
sterling, for the construction of public works, | who took a very prominent place, they were all 


;Tincipally railways, in that empire. The amount affected by the influence of the revival of antique | 











cf the guarantee was, in nearly all cases, 5 per 
ecnt. 

Turning to the continent of Europe, the railway 
fystem in Spain was analyzed. 

In the Brazils, four commercial cities on the 
rea-board had been selected as the starting-points 
of railways, to proceed into the interior, viz. : 
itecife, or Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Santos. The Bahia Railway, which was 80 
miles in length, was under the direction of Mr. 
Vignoles, and the immediate superintendence of 
Mr. Hutton Vignoles, the contract for the works 
having been taken by Mr. John Watson. The 


|art. We had done nothing much in this country, | 
| because, until very lately, foreign opinion in our | 
courts and governments had gone for everything, 
and English ideas for nothing. But where English- 
men had had the opportunity of showing what they 
could do, there was nothing for their countrymen 
to be ashamed of. He did not know that any 
works of higher quality in their class had been 
produced than the works of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Art was not yet much more than one hundred 
years old in England ; but see what had been pro- 
duced in that short period, considering that, when 
we began, art upon the Continent was old. 





,to the contrary, the eye naturally turns: down 
| the hill in search of the city churches, and one 
‘likes to fancy that the famous Mayor of Londoa 
‘did sit on this spot and listen to the voices of 
the bells. The scene has, however, changed since 
that time, and almost uninterrupted houses and 
other buildings stretch from Bow Church to this 
spot, a distance, “as the crow flies,” of about four 
miles. In the stillness of night the city bells 
may be occasionally heard from this point ; but in 
the day-time, never. 

There is much to be seen during a walk in this 
direction ; but we will pass on, without further 
remark, to the cemetery. Here the landscape 
gardener has well planued his work, and the design 
has been most carefully carried out. In the 
summer, when looking at the luxuriant masses of 
foliage of varied shades, at the clusters of red 
and white roses, and other flowers, and the clear- 
ness of the sky, listening to the singing of thrushes, 
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sky-larks, the humming of bees and other rural | notice, is one formed of a small base, with inscrip- map below the eye, what cares, what hopes, what 


sounds, it is diffieul: (ut for the peeps of the 


city through the trees) to fancy oneself so close to 
such a vast population. 


i 
{ 
\ 
\ 





yion which surmounted by a female figure 
tacuer sarger than life, resting mournfully against 
| the stem of a sculptured tree. The carving of this 


pleasures, and disappointments! Every day on an 
average 156 dead bodies are carried from the 
| living mass to their various graves. A bright 


Nature has here provided a spot suitable for the | figure is good, but it wants the high qualities of | ray of sunshine lights up the river Thames, and 


purpose to which it has been put, and we may 
walk long admiring the varieties of surface, 
the different shades of light marble, bright in the 
sunlight, relieved by intense depths of greenery. 
As in all combinations, either of nature or as 
shown in art, the mind and eye travel from the 
more general masses to the details, and here are to 


be discovered matters of different interest which | 


exhibit many shades of taste and artistic skill. It 
is, however, gratifying to notice that a distinctly- 
marked improvement is going on in the depart- 
ment of monumental art. It has become the 
fashion at the present day to curtail the former use- 
less waste and extravagance exhibited at funerals. 


But little disposition is shown to spare cost in the | 


erection of monuments; it is, therefore, not so 


much the want of money as it is the want of a| 
true appreciation of what is tasteful and appro- | 


priate which causes the erection of unsightly and 
unmeaning objects. 

There are in the Highgate Cemetery an unusual 
number of pillars broken, at various heights ; some 
of these entwined with flowers: there are also 


pillars complete, surmounted by urns of classical 


shape; in one instance the shaft has been broken 


und the remainder left close by in a ruinous form. | 


rhe broken pillar is a good emblem, but the nume- 
rous repetitions of the idea show a great lack of 
invention. 

Amongst the large monuments in these grounds 
is one of severe Egyptian form, surmounted by an 
urn of proper shape, which has a bold effect. There 
are some others of large proportions which are of 
outrageous shape; it is, however, more agreeable 
to turn to those tombs which, although of less pre- 
tence, are appropriate. Here is one to the memory 
of a child four monthsold. On a pedestal of archi- 
tectural design is a dove picking off the leaf of a 
lily from its stem; below, in a wreath, are the words, 
‘“Not lost for ever.” On another memorial, of 
pure white marble, in a small oval, are roses, 
rose-buds, and lilies, partly cut through by a 
sickle, surrounded by the words “ Omnipotent and 
immense is the Great Creator.” The lines below 
scarcely are in keeping :— 

** Life’s like a winter day, 
Some only breakfast and away : 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed, 
The older ones but sup and go to bed. 
Wretched is he that lingers out his day ; 
He that goes soonest has the least to pay.’’ 


At some distance below this are the well-known 


words from Gray’s Elegy :— 
“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea: 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 
S me monuments, although of unassuming shape, 
convey words which are the more impressive in 
wonsequence of their close proximity with the 
decaying human dust. It is not wise to pass 


by without heed such advice as this from the | 


grave :— 

‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.” (Eccles. ix. 10.) 

This ona stone to the memory of a man who 
had worked usefully in this generation in pro- 
noting the public good. 

On a lofty monument of Gothic design, to the 
memory of Mr. John William Griffith (architect) and 
his wife, “erected by their affectionate children,” is, 


“ The dust shall return to the earth as it was, and | 


the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” 


A dove, sometimes with an olive-branch, and | 


at others holding a scroll on which is quoted 
some Scriptural text, is a device much used. Both 
here and in other cemeteries, urns of Etruscan 
and other styles, surmounting bases of many 
shapes, are commonly used. We can trace the 


fashion of covering the vases to different degrees, | 


until at last the object supposed to be covered 
presents a shapeless and unsightly mass. 

The tombs of plain and polished granite are 
numerous. Amongst these may be noticed a 
plinth, surmounted by a ducal coronet, to the 
memory of William Aubrey de Vere, ninth duke of 
St. Albans, who died November 26th, 1849. Not 
far from this, on a very large oblong base of white 
marble, is a colossal sleeping lion: this is the 
grave of George Wombwell, of menagerie celeb- 
rity. In another place, on a pedestal, is a horse 
carved in stone ; the bridle is, however, of leather : 
this covers the remains of a well-known horse 
slaughterer. 

Amongst the monuments which attract most 


}art which would produce in a spectator those 
| feelings which are necessary to give to such a 
work a proper character. We are told that this 
is ‘a very correct likeness of the sister of the de- 
ceased ; but in this instance, instead of a memorial 
of the dead, we have a representation of another 
person which attracts all the attention. 
| mn the grave-stone of Joseph Goodyear, the 
| historical engraver—erected by a numerous body 
of friends—is his medallion, cut on marble, and 
covered with glass. In this instance, the framing 


effect ; in other cases this has been better done. 
Over one grave is a square upright shaft, on 
which are busts in bassi rilievi of those who are 
there. buried. There is another flat stone of a 
delicate gray colour, to the memory of a lady, in 
which. is inserted a beautifully executed medal- 
| lion ct in cream-coloured marble. The delicate 
contrast, and yet harmonious combination of the 
| two kinds of stone, are pleasing to the eye. This 
| is also covered with thick plate-glass, which must 
render such works very permanent. 

Some of the Gothic tombs are well worthy of 
notice, particularly one recently erected. This, 


equalled by any monument in those grounds. 
From a large flat slab, this rich and artistic design 
rises to a considerable height. The ground plan 
is of right-angular form, presenting at each corner 
a gable surmounted by a fleur-de-lis ; below each 
of these are figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
In the centre of each of the other faces are 
smaller gables, in which are angels in devotional 
attitudes ;, below is a string-course of exquisite 
carved flowers ; in the centre of each of those three 
faces, are designs cut in bold relief of the Birth of 
Christ, the Raising of Lazarus, and the Resur- 
rection of our Saviour from the Tomb. The whole 
design is surmounted by a floriated cross. The 
grouping, cutting, and design of this monument, 
are of a high description of art, and encourages us 
in the belief; that we shall ere long have the very 
highest orde of talent employed in raising out of 
doors monuments to the memory of the dead. 
Close to « hawthorn—which, in the spring- 
time is white with blossoms—is a plain granite 
stone, inscribed thus :— 
* To the memory of 
iGilbert Abbott a- Beckett, 
Who died at Boulogne-sur- Mer, August 30, 1856, 
Aged 45 years. 
Endowed with a genial, manly spirit, 
Gifted with ‘subtlest powers of Wit and Humour, 
t They were exercised 
to the healthiest and most innocent purposes. 
< | As a magistrate, a 
His wise, calm,'and humane administration of the laws 
proved that the 
Fulfilment of the gravest duties 
is not incompatible 
with sportiveness of literary genius. 
‘ His place knows him not,’ 
but his memory is tenderly cherished.” 


| Mention is «lso made of A-Becket’s son, who 


| died at the same place, aged 9 years and 3 months, | 
| both victims, 10 doubt, to the ill sanitary condi- 


| tion of Boulognie-sur-Mer. 
| In this part of the cemetery the attention is 


|caught by a stone of a remarkable design. It} 


| consists of an eagle forcing open the tomb from 
| within. The flat cover, on which is the inscrip- 
| tion, has been pyrtially driven to one side, and the 
eagle is rushing forth with two banners in his 
| talons. The insyription begins— 
: Here rests 
| } All that is mortal 

i of 

; Albert Durasey, 

Lieutenant of the Polish Army, 

Knight of the Order of Military Valour. 
| Stanilaus Worgell is also commemorated. The 
inscription meniions that on account of the 
deserts of those patriots and their toils in the 
public cause, their countrymen in exile, and other 
well-wishers to the cause of Poland, erected this. 
The name of Charles Stolzino is also inscribed, 
who was buried in Cumberland. This record is 
concluded with-- 


= Fos our liberty and yours,”’ 


We wander tc other parts of the grounds, and 
gradually asceng the terrace towards the north. 
From here the ‘view of London is magnificent : 
churches so numrous, that one fails to count them; 
prisons, hospita!s, and crowds of public buildings, 
rise above the :mass; but above all, and grander 
than any, is the dome of St. Paul’s. Here in 
the foreground peaceably rest the dead; among 





is clumsily managed, and interferes with the) 


that huge mass of dwellings, which lie like a} 


| its crowds of shipping, Shooter’s-hill, and other 
| distant parts of the view, and reminds us that 
| active energies are at work, which will effect much 
| good. 

Although the cemetery at Highgate does not 


a the remains of many celebrities in 


literature, art, or science, there is much to be seen 
| which will pay for a visit. 





IMPROVED DWELLINGS AT LOW RENTS 
IN EDINBURGH. 

| HovsE accommodation of all kinds is at pre- 
sent scarce and dear enough in Edinburgh, 
says the Scotsman; but none is, we believe, 
more in demand than such as is suited for 
the families of the superior class of workmen. 
Knowing the great demand of such houses in 
Edinburgh, we are glad to find that some addition 
will soon be made to the supply, and that in a 
manner fitted to serve in every way as a model 
and example to others. Every traverser of our 


| streets, in passing across the North Bridge, must 


have noticed from its eastern side a brick- built 


) : : | tenement which, within the past month or two, 
both as, regards design and execution, is not! 


has been slowly rising story above story in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the classic locality of 
Ireland’s Woodyard. It is a “land” of such 
, houses as we have referred to. English in design, 
the building is characterised by several Scottish 
features. In the treatment of the window and 
other openings, with firebrick dressings, variety 
has been slightly but judiciously introduced—the 
upper story being generally marked by arch’- 
headed windows, decorated after the “ Dormer ’ 
style. From the rapid slope of the ground, the 
structure necessarily consists of three, four, and 
five stories ; and is divided into separate “ houses,” 
each couple of houses having a common passage or 
entrance. Each “house” contains a kitchen, 
parlour, and closet suitable for a bed, all lighted, 
and none entering through the other, but all by 
separate doors from an inner lobby. Every house 
is also fitted with gas and water, with sink, and 
water-closet. Those houses on the upper floors 
are entered from galleries, ingeniously constructed, 
and so projected from the centre of the building 
as to break agreeably the line of wall, while afford- 
ing that separation of entrance to which we have 
alluded. The average rent of each separated 
| “house” or dwelling will be about 8/. 10s. per 
annum, and at this rate the building is expected 
| to yield, when fully let, a return of fully 8 per 
cent. to the benevolent and spirited proprietor, 
| Mr. Milne. The builders are Messrs. Sanderson & 
Muirhead. 





ABATTOIRS FOR MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA. 

| THE corporation of Melbourne having adver- 
' tised for plans for abattoirs for the city, fifteen 
sets of designs were sent in, and were afterwards 
exhibited on the walls of the Town-hall. The 
| Australian Builder, in criticising these designs, 
points to one with the motto “ Palmam qui meruit 
ferat” as decidedly the best; but the first of 
three that were selected by the market com- 
mittee was one with the motto “Eureka;” the 
second was the one alluded to; and the third was 
“Si je puis.” The three competitors, whose de- 
signs were thus selected, were afterwards invited 
|to the Town-hall, to expound their respective 
| views before the members of the corporation and 
a sort of jury of master butchers, when the 
| butchers unanimously, and the market committee 
with one exception, voted in favour of the author 
of the design “ Palmam qui meruit ferat,” namely, 
Mr. John Millar, F.S.A., engineer-in-chief to the 
| Geelong Water Commission. 

The Australian Builder thus describes Mr. 
Millar’s design :— 

“* Palmam qui Meruit ferat, two sheets.—The character 
of this design is after the Greco-Egyptian. The plan is 
upon the radiating principle, and is worked out with great 
skill, combined with clearness and engineering precision 
in small matters. The centre of the plan comprises a 
rotunda and butchers’ exchange, in which is fitted a re- 
volving turn-table. From this building diverges a number 
of tramways, leading to the triperies and melting-houses. 
The idea of draining each radiating department into 
manure pits, outside the building, is also very good. The 
scale adopted is half an inch to ten feet, which would re 
present a square plot of 500 feet to be covered with build 
ings. Great praise is due to the author of this design, 
which evinces engineering as well as architectural ability. 
As a necessary precaution, the author has planned it 
perfect in each compartment, seeing it would be pre 
posterous to expect the whole could be carried out for 
less than double the specified amount.’ 
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The author has himself since forwarded to us a | sort of friendly neutrality towards each other ; 
printed report on his plan, addressed to the city | but in the present day they had been taught to 
corporation. look at human nature more as a whole, and to 

By the advertisement inviting designs, the| remember that education was the development of 
corporation announced their intention to give the | that whole, and that, therefore, any education 


pitched open-timbered roof, covered with blue and 
green slates in courses, surmounted by a stone 
bell-turret with ornamental cross. A small statue 
| of the Virgin and Child is placed under a canopy 
at the east end. Mrs. Byron’s private entrance 


ultimate carrying out of the chosen design to the | which developed one of the faculties into a morbid from the park is through a timbered porch. The 


author; so that Mr. Millar will probably be the 
architect employed to carry out the proposed 
abattoirs, as those best adapted for the climate. 





/activity and left the others to be stunted and house for the teacher is connected with the 
pining, was not a true education, and was un- schools, and is in keeping with the other part of 
worthy of the name. They had learnt that man the building, the whole forming a very effective 
had not only an intellect, a conscience, and affec- | group. The chimney-piece is of stone, ornamented 
tions, but also the faculty of imagination, which with glass mosaic by Stevens of Great Queen- 





READING. | brought into play the several parts of the mind, 
Own Saturday morning the side of a house occu- | instead of leaving them, as it were, in pigeon- 

pied by Mr. Justins, brewer, London-street, fell holes, unexercised and undeveloped, 

out, carrying with it a chest of drawers, which 

was placed against the wall of a bedroom. A house, after speaking of the practical advantages of art 

which formerly adjoined Mr. Justins’s, was re- education, especially to the value of the instruc- 


Mr. Walter Smith seconded the resolution, and, 


street. Mr. R.C. Sutton, of Nottingham, is the 
| architect. 








THE IPSWICH PENNY READINGS. 
| Mx. T. 8. Gowrne, to whose energy the inha- 


cently pulled down for the purpose of forming a tion imparted at a school of art to the textile | Hants of Ipswich have often been indebted, 


new street, and the wall left was unable to sustain manufactures in which Leeds was so greatly inte- 
itself when deprived of extraneous support.) rested,—he said, art-education in such a town as 
Fortunately no person was injured. | Leeds was to be regarded from three points. 

The progress making in the Abbey Ruins, not-| Firstly, in its relation to manufactures ; secondly, 
withstanding the inclement weather, is very con- in an educational point of view; and thirdly, as 
Siderable ; and several noble portions of the old an wsthetic study. In the heart of manufactures, | 
walls are now fully developed which for many as at Leeds, it was hardly necessary to remind the 
years have been completely blocked up with un- meeting how immensely important it was to foster 
sightly buildings. ‘a spirit of perseverance among the workmen 

We hear a rumour that it is proposed to destroy engaged in manufactures,—a spirit which 
the ancient Abbey gateway ; but, after what was would tend to develope the latent taste of the | 
said on the occasion of the visit of the British designers who made our manufactures attractive 
Archwological Association, can scarcely bring our- | and tasteful, as well as substantial and valuable. | 


| originated the idea of establishing weekly penn 


jreadings in the Lecture Hall, Tower-street, and, 


in conjunction with Mr. Sulley, of the Ipswich 
| Express, is carrying it out in a most successful 
manner. On the closing night for the present 
season, Friday, the 23rd, a report was read, wherein 
the managers, with the view of aiding others who 
may desire to make a similar attempt, stated 
the following to be principal points, which their 
experience warrants them in considering as essen- 
tial to success :— 


“TI, That the pieces should be varied in character ; 
complete in themselves ; and so arranged as to afford, by 


| contrast, mutual relief. 


selves to believe it. We must learn something 
more on the subject. 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
LEEDS. 
At the annual soirée of the Leeds School of Art 
on December 19th (the Mayor of Leeds in the 


chair), the president of the School of Art, Mr. | 


P. O'Callaghan, read a report of the present con- 
dition and operation of the school. In it he spoke 
of the extraordinary increase in the demand for | 
art-education which was evident in Leeds and its | 
locality. From Leeds, Halifax had been evan- | 
gelized in art matters, and a flourishing school 
established. Huddersfield, Bradford, and other | 
surrounding towns owed the advantages of art- 
instruction by competent masters to the enter- 
prise and colonizing spirit of Leeds. Up to a 
short time ago Leeds had only one master in the 
School of Art; but the committee of manage- 
ment had recently appointed three additional 
masters to supply the increased demand for art- 
instruction. Several advanced classes for the 
instruction of the highest students had lately 
been established, which were in the most flourish- 
ing state. Among these were the modelling-class, 
and the class of drawing from the life. These, as 
well as the other advanced classes, had been put | 
under the charge of Mr. Walter Smith, who had 
been appointed head master conjointly with Mr. 
Ryan. Mr. O’Callaghan described fully the state 
of the school, noticing the great increase of inte- 
rest lately taken in it, partly through the esta- 
blishment of the new classes. He had pleasure in 
announcing a present of a masterly picture by 
Hunt from Mr. Ruskin. He had also to announce 
ten guineas for prizes from Sir E. B. Lytton, and 
eight guineas from several inhabitants of Leeds. 

The mayor then distributed the prizes, consist- 
ing of eleven medals, fifty-two advanced and 
seventy-three elementary prizes. One prize stu- 
dentship was also announced. 

After the meeting had been addressed at consider- 
able length by Mr. E. Baynes, M.P., and Mr.J.Hope | 
Shaw, ex-mayor, the resolution of the evening was | 
moved by the Rev. A. Barry in a very eloquent | 
speech. The resolution was as follows :— 

“That art-instruction has strong claims upon | 
the support of the public generally, and especially | 
of all interested in the progress of education and | 
the improvement of manufacturing industry.” 

The resolution, he said, included two statements | 


|completion, and it is expected that in 


The educational aspect of drawing was so hack- 


neyed a subject that he would not dwell upon it, | 


; except to say how valuable an element the best 
schoolmasters had found drawing, as teaching 


proportion and writing, which was another phase of | 


| drawing. Asan wsthetic study every one must agree 
/what a delightful study even elementary art was. 
The happiness of a man consisted in the power he 
had of deriving beautiful thoughts from that which 
surrounded him. Drawing would give him this 
power. Therefore, in every aspect, drawing, he 
considered was worthy of general support. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Maidstone—An abundant supply of chalk 
spring water, notwithstanding all the difficulties 


_in the way of the Maidstone Spring-water Com- 


pany, is about to be produced, according to the 
local Journal, for the use of the inhabitants. 
old company makes way for a limited liability 
company, which has been formed, and is about to 
be incorporated under the Joint Stock Companies’ 
Acts. The works have been commenced by Mr. 


Docwra on the Grange Farm, Boxley, eectiel 


to the Earl of Romney. 


Bardfield.—A new townhall has been opened | 
The structure is of red, 

uare in plan, with an octagonal | 
The principal timbers are stained. | 
The large room is 54 feet by 24 feet 6 inches, with | 
raised platform at the end; and the committee- | The Raven..........++ Poe 


room, 18 feet by 16 feet, opening into the hall, | 


in Bardfield, Essex. 
brick. It is 
roof ceiled. 


capable together of holding 500 people. The 
total height is 25 feet. The total cost has been | 
about 700/. The architect was Mr. H. Stock, the | 
Essex county surveyor ; and the builder, Mr. James 
Brown, of Braintree. | 
Leeds.—The Leeds Townhall is approaching | 
about a} 
month there will be no necessity for workmen to) 
be longer permanently employed on any part of it. | 
This last week the dome of the vestibule has been | 


| re-decorated, under the superintendence of Mr. F. 


Jackson; and the statue of the Queen has been | 
replaced in its original position. 

Huil.—It is intended to build a new gaol for 
the town and borough of Hall, at an outlay of 
45,0001. The site at present thought of is on the 
east side of the town. It takes the form of a 


The | 


II. That no piece should exceed half an hour in length, 
while the majority should be much shorter. 

Ill. That purely didactic pieces should be introduced 
either at the beginning, when the senses of the audience 
are fresh, or towards the middle, when a certain amount 
of repose may be advisable. 

IV. That learned and far-fetched allusions should be 
resolutely sacrificed, as well as all unnecessary or question- 
able passages. 

V. That everything should be read with well-considered 
expression, so as to bring out clearly the descriptive 
beauties, the passion, the pathos, or the mirthful excite- 
ment characteristic of each selection. 

VI. That the aim should be to reach men more through 
| the imagination and the feelings than by direct didactic 

instruction. 
VII. That it is inexpedient to introduce more than two 
or three untried readers on the same evening.’’ 


By the balance-sheet it is seen that these 


Penny Readings, unlike most schemes of the kind, 
instead of having to depend on external pecuniary 
|assistance, have enabled the managers to defray 


all expenses connected with them, and yielded a 
good profit besides; so that instead of paying to 
the Mechanics’ Institution the sum of 9/. 15s., the 
amount agreed on for the hire of the room, they 
had the pleasure of contributing to its funds the 
sum of 25J. 

A few seats are set apart at 6d. 

The last programme will serve to show the 
character of the ‘pieces selected :— 


SURIROT. AUTHOR. READER. 
The Hermit .......... Parnell........ Rev. Robt. Perry. 
An Alpine Adventure. . Leisure Hour.. Mr. J. E. Ransome. 


? pt ape vu _ } Campbell...... Mr. T. 8. Gowing. 
oo cnse cave Mr. J. Spilling. 
MisadventureatMar- } Barham Mr. J. Pearce, Jun 
Miu ss °° wit Pa ‘ 
Le Fevre ........++.- Sterme .....+.. Mr. T. S. Gowing. 
Soliloquy on Death ..Shakspeare.... Mr. C. Sulley. 
David Swan.......... Hawthorne.... Mr. C, A. Head. 
Mrs. Caudle on Shirt? ’ Sull 
~~dhsecascypeiaagas aaa 5 Jerrold... ....++ Mr. C. ey. 


The example should be followed. 





| THE POTTERIES MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 


TION, HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Tue building for this purpose, now in course of 
erection at Hanley,—the central and most im- 
portant of the cluster of towns known as the 


| Potteries,” in Staffordshire,—is of two orders 


externally, Doric and Ionic, and promises to be a 
satisfactory structure. Its origin and purposes 
may be briefly stated. The Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion of the town—which, it may be remarked en 


| passant, was one of the earliest of such societies— 


cross,—thus, aefec: a, the female prison wing ; 
d 


which were implied, and one which was asserted. b and c, male prison wings; d, wing containing 
The two implied statements were, that art- | general offices for the working of the prison. The 
instruction had an important place in the process | residences of the governor and chaplain are to the 
of education, and that it had an important bearing | front, also the principal gate entrance. Accom- 
on the progress of their manufacturing industry ;| modation is given for 300 felon cells. The draw- 
and the assertion was that, this being the case, it | ings have been prepared by Mr. Stead, under the 
had strorg claims on the support of the public | directions of Mr. David Thorp, surveyor to the, 
generally. Of these implied statements, the first | corporation. 

was theoretical and the second practical; and as; Thrumpton (Notts.)—These schools were opened 
with the former he could claim no acquaintance, | last Tuesday. They have been erected at the sole 
he must ask their indulgence while he offered a| expense of the Hon. Mrs. Byron, of Thrumpton 
few remarks on the latter, although he had| Hall. The style is geometric Gothic, with simple 
recently, on two occasions, expressed his senti-| stone traceried windows. The end window is 
ments on the matter. A few years ago education | filled with stained glass, by Messrs. Hardman of 
and artistic tastes were supposed to be things| Birmingham, representing a child and guardian 


er were not exactly antagonistic, but which | angel. The building is of red brick, in bands, 








very little in common, and which observed a | with coloured brick quoins, The roof is a high- 


has for some years suffered on account of the 
inadequate accommodation afforded by the pre- 
mises in which it is at present located, and of its 
inconvenient and obscure situation. Some time 
ago, a site for a new building was purchased near 
to one of the principal thoroughfares of the town, 
but a want of funds prevents the erection from 
being proceeded with; until a few months ago 
Wm. Brownfield, esq., then mayor of the borough, 
wisely deciding to devote the money usually spent 
in corporation dinners and similar festivities to 
the permanent improvement of the town, offered 
out of his private purse 500/. to the committee of 
the institution for providing, in connection with 
the contemplated building, a Working Men’s 
Reading-room, capable of affording comfortable 
accommodation to 150 readers,—on condition that 
the valuable library of the institution should be 
made available for reference in the room, and that 
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the rate of subscription should be so low as to be | 

little more than nominal. This generous offer | 

was at once accepted, and the foundation-stone of | 
the building in question was laid by Mr. Brown- 

field on Thursday, the 25th October last, in the | 
presence of a very large assembly, in which almost 
every grade of society in the Pottery district was 
numerously represented. Besides the reading- 
room adverted to, the edifice will contain a large 
hall, capable of seating 1,000 persons, for lectures, 
concerts, exhibitions, &c.; a commodious library ; | 
a suite of excellent class-rooms; a spacious mu- 
seum ; a laboratory ; chess, coffee, and conversation 
rooms; apparatus for providing dinner, tea, and 
other refreshments ; a keeper’s house, &c. 

Mr. Robert Scrivener, of Hanley, is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Edward Matthews, builder, of the } 
same place, has undertaken the er rection for the! 
sum of 2,770/. The buildi ing is expected to be! 
completed by October, 1860. It may be added 
that, besides his gift for founding aW orkinen’y 
Reading. room, Mr. Brownfield is a liberal con; 
tributor to the general fund for the erection of th» 
building. He is also providing, at his own cost, 
the first public drinking-fountain in Hanley, which 
is similar to one to be placed near the Royfl | 
Exchange, London. 





‘and varnished. The carved parts in pulpit, desk, 


| bee! 1 once illuminated with a pattern of stripes | heard with little interruption; but here I know 
}ang stars. The arches on the south side were | of cases where the screen has evidently been in- 
plain. A modern gallery has been removed from | tended to improve the acoustic property of the 
| the west end, and also the whole of the pewing, | structure, as the front side next to the congrega- 
which has been replaced by open framed elbow | tion is coved in such a way as to act as a sounding 
sittings. These and the new pulpit, desk, and| board. In one church, where a handsome screen 
cancel seats, are formed of enriched patterns, | was rutblessly sawn down to the level of the 
after the remains of the old carving. The main | pews, and covered with green baize, some fifteen 
portions of this work are executed in deal, stained | years ago, a large sounding-board had at the same 
time to be constructed over the pulpit, to prevent 
the preacher’s voice from edifying the sparrows 





and chancel are executed in oak. The aisles 
between the pews have been wholly relaid, the} which built among the roof timbers. 

principal central one with Godwin’s encaustic} It may also be objected that the division 
tiles. Externally, the chief improvement has been | between nave and chancel is in our Reformed 
the removal of a lath and plaster porch, and the | Church no longer required. This may be very 


‘substitution of one formed of stone and carved | true; therefore let new churches be built without 


timber. By the alterations the number of the | screens if so desired, but let consistency be the 
sittings have been increased from 195 in the old,| order of the day; and if this is any reason for 
to 227 in the new. The amount expended in em old work, it will apply with equal force 
effecting the present improvements has been about | to chancel-arch and chancel itself, and it will be 
3201. The work has been carried out under the just as reasonable to insist on the abolition of 
—oonee ndence of Mr. John Clayton, architect, | spires, bells, and, in fact, everything that may 
by Mr. Wm. Beavan, builder, Hereford. ‘interfere with the pure barn and whitewash 

Halifar.—The new organ for All Souls’ Church, | style. It is melancholy enough to visit, as I have 
Halifax, has been built by Messrs. Forster &' done, church after church, and find the ruins of 
Andrews, of Hull, at the sole cost of the founder | screens cut down and mutilated, most of which 
of the church, E. Akroyd, esq. We gave a de-| have been destroyed within the last thirty years. 


-- i | scription of the church at the time of opening, | In one district, in a line of some eighty miles, I 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. j —y at that time the organ was not completed. could point ont about a score ia the condition, 

Pans 1e following is a summary of the instrument :— | some once celebrated as fine works that have be- 

W allingford.—P\ans_ for laying out the yew | Choe ana 13 Registers and 713 Pipe | longed to the churches of abbeys, and have been 
cemetery ground and erection of chapels and other) sweil aaah Baa te 10 Renletess-and 184 sam | rescued from their ruins at the dissolution ; but 
buildings requisite were submitted to the Burial | Pedal organ .......... 2 Registers and 58 Pipes. {the modern system is far worse, for now the 
Board Committee for their selection on the j5th Couplets .......-. -.-+» 5 Registers screen, with all its elaborate carving, is thought 


inst. Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Re: cing, 
were the successful competitors. The desigh se- 
lected is of the Elizabethan style. The cost ‘ ¥ the 
buildings will be 1,1C0/. exclusive of boudary 
walls. j 

King’s Langley (Herts).—The church of Iv ing’s 
Langley wasopened for Divine service on Decimber 
21st, after undergoing restoration, with additions, 
being enlarged, to afford accommodation fof forty 
additional persons. It has been reseated with open 
benches. The north aisle has been rebuilt Ww ith an 
addition of porch. New roofs have been put on the 
chancel and north aisle, and the roof of the nave 
has been altered and repaired. The dbfective 
stonework of the interior of the church as been 
restored with Tottenhoe stone, obtained from the 
ruins of a farmhouse in the neighbourhdod; the 
quarries from which the original stone jwas ob- 
tained having ceased to be worked. Nev stained 
glass windows have been fixed in the east/and west 
ends by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. Heating appa- 
ratus has been fixed by Messrs. Hayden é cS yn, of 
Trowbridge. The chancel is laid with ti ‘les, The 
architect was Mr. D. Brandon, of Lonilo mn. = 
contractor for the whole of the works was Mr. 

C. Cooper, builder, Aylesbury. Mr. Shas; ‘t Was th rk 
of works. 

Wrington (Somerset).—The parish: church of 
Wrington, the interior of which has fo¥ some time 
been undergoing restoration, has been re-o} = 
for Divine service. The improveme nts fected a 
numerous. The timber and headwork of the nuts 
have been examined and put into a styte of repair 
The carved oak ceilings have been fredd from paint 
and varnished. The walls have beer; newly stuc- 
coed, and the whole of the interna} stone-work 
cleaned and restored. The old pewing has been 
removed, and replaced by new oak fittings. The 
pulpit is of Caen stone, and the reading e-desk of 
English oak. In the chancel, in Heu vf former 
plastered ceiling, a new panelled yed deal ceil- 
ing has been substituted, with; carved and 
gilded bosses and traceried cornic}s, The floor 
has been laid with encaustic tiles} The chancel 
stalls are of oak. The work has be/n executed by 
the general contractor, Mr. Fredyrick Knowles, 
of Wrington, under whom the sténe carving has 
been done by Mr. Martill, and the oak carving 
by Mr. William Ship. The warvhing apparatus 
was supplied by Messrs. Haden, bf ‘Trowbridge, 
The architects were Messrs. Fosters and Weod, « 
Bristol. The new organ, in carv bd oak case, was 
built by Mr. J. W. Walker, of Lonilon, and has two 
complete manuals of the German/compass. 

Eaton Bishop (Herefordshire)/—Eaton Bishop | 
church, which has undergone some restoration of 
the interior, has been reopened fbr divine service. 
The flat modern ceiling which concealed the 
ancient oak roof has been removed. The timbers 
of this part have been cleaned,’ and the rafters, 
which are all framed as princiyals to a pattern, 





chancel, chancel arches being often omitted in the 
design. But even if no actual use can be now 
assigned to a screen, is it any excuse for the 
wholesale destruction that modern improvers are 
making among our Medimval woodwork? Are 
not features equally useless restored with care— 
piscine, hagioscopes, and many other things—' THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSTS, 
which are now purely ornamental, and of no real li 
service? May I beg to lay before your readers 
'some few reasons for not destroying their chancel 
screens? In the first place, most old churches — 
were built with the intention of receiving them, 
and the architectural effect is in such cases incom- 
plete without them, especi ally where there is any 
amount of carved wna: work, which is always 
made to harmonize with the screen. The screen, 
in very many churches, is absolutely the only 
ornamental portion of the building, and rich 
screens exist and give to some churches not only 
an ecclesiastical character, but even a fame for 
beauty, which, if destroyed, would leave the build- covered, has not the ridge on the tread at the 
ing little better than a barn. 


fere with the sight and the hearing of that part | 
of the service conducted at the altar, I would} 
| only ask him to examine for himself nine out of 
| ten of our old screens, and 1 am se i will | treads: for why should one course only have 
| find the accusation false. The medieval bnilders | been preserved ? Mr. Fergusson may be assured 


30 Registers 1,331 Pipes. | unworthy of restoration, and is cleared away: 
some are sold as curiosities, some carted off by 
the contractor, many, within my own knowledge, 
broken up by village churls for fire-wood, and 
irrevocably lost. E. W. C. 


The organ is enclosed with an oak screen, with 
bands of wrought-iron scroll work to support the 
front pipes, which are illuminated on gold 
grounds. The peculiarity of the position of the 
instrument rendered it necessary to have a very 
large number of ornamental pipes (upwards of THE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 
eighty). Patent combination pedals are intro- SOUTHAMPTON 
duced for the first time in this organ. k = scsin 2 3. 
Hull.—Steps are to be taken immediately for} Sr,—As the time draws near for submitting 
the ce of the exterior of Holy Trinity designs for the Hartley Institution, it is to be 
Church, Hull. A meeting of influential gentle- hoped t hat the council appointed to carry out the 
men was held in the vestry on Friday last, to hear inte ntions | of the libe ral benefactor will revise 
the report of Mr. G. G. Scott, who stated that to their decision in not offering a premium to two or 
carry out the restoration would require from three of the best designs, when we take into 
10,0007. to 12,0007. At present it is in a fear- consideration the liberal funds that have been 
fully dilapidated state. bequeathed by the late Mr. Hartley, without 
a calling on the town or the public to come forward 
= with their aid. There are many that may be in- 
A PLEA FOR THE PRESERVATION OF induced to enter into the competition with the 
OLD CHANCEL SCREENS. faint hope (and ve vy folat <aceen} of success, who 
S1r,—There is very seldom a month that passes |“ an ill afford ne Denew tae Sa labour, _ _ 
which does not contain among the notices of | P°™° of such an pet pec a yes ps = 
church “ restoration,” so called, some such notice one that ee or nn a sa ehiehs toes 7 4 
pag ane tt has not been replaced.” ment to carry into effect, and which canno = 
Kas : - Ps ht tm ‘ble to remove he Se Ta dade highly advantageous to the council in carry- 
as g esirable > » the screen | 7. a ea nape” tr . 
and throw open the whole length of the church,” the a baker ' ageation Sou, mith ——_ 
te. &e. Now there is no doubt that the chancel _ apenesranascr PR ‘rte Se cg aetna st 
seeeaniienois danidiiniasas tes, ciemy Oitih aMesanelaese aan wall . the arrangement of the building, the construction, 
screens ¢ xisting in our « id chure he are selc mn of | ond expeuse ; and, as the council cannot be compe- 
real use; but even on this plea some few have a tent to form thelr own design, or enter inte the 








‘Jatm to be nreserve ' ~ases, the scres ; ager Jesper a 
claim to be preserved. In many cases, the screen se al * it is (as I have already 


merits the case, 1s (as 
stated) to be hoped that they will revise their 
decision, and take into consideration the vast ex- 


pense and labour of comp veting for such a public 


is the only mark of division between nave and 


building by pre fessional men. 
AN ARCHITECT. 





is to be regretted that so few facts can be 
brought forward in sup port of Mr. Fergusson’s 

ingenious theory, for it is undeniable that the 
effect of a pyr: unid with bold convex sides would 
be grand and i imposing when seen from a distance, 
and that it would possess that feature of novelty 
which seems from all descriptions of it to have 
been so remarkable in the mausoleum. But I think 
it will be found upon examination that the 6-inch 
stone of which he speaks bears no evidence of 
having been a pyramid-stone, and that the 9-inch 
stone, though it has the groove which is common 
to all other poremid-chanes that have been dis- 


fi 
1 


¢ 


joint, whi ch i is also general. 

Again, it is unaccountable (if his theory be cor 
lrect) why all the pyramid-stones that were dis- 
covered, ‘with the exception of one, should have 
had either 1 foot 9 inches or 1 foot 5 inches 


If any one objects that these structures inter- 


have been ceiled between. The: stone pillars and | were as desirous as ourselves to prevent such an/).+ all the stones that were found were ace 
the arches of the nave have also had the thick F inconvenience, and it will be found that at rl eee measured, and that all data that* have 
coats of plaster which concealid the mouldings | most convenient height the woodwork is usually|}.on arrived at will be given to the world in 


scraped off. On the removal of the plaster from | very slight, and is left open in such a way as to ‘ oe 





the arches on the north side, ¢ays the Hereford | interfere very little with the view into the} « “© They have since decided to refer the merits of the 


Zimes, traces were discovered. of their having | chancel. The same cause allows the voice to be | designs to some eminent architect. 
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Mr. Newton’s forthcoming account of the Budrum 
expedition ; and then, unless a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the whole be there given, the matter 
must rest until the Columbus shall arise who 
shall set this egg upon its end. 
R, PoprLrewk iz Poway. 
Wimborne Minster. 





FALL OF AN IRON BRIDGE, 


Srr,—Respect for the Builder induces me to 
correct a mistake in the Liverpool Post, quoted 
in your number of Saturday last. The fact is, 
that this bridge (near Walton station) is not of 
“east-iron,”’—neither is it a stone bridge, as 
represented in the Z//ustrated News, but consists 
of three wrought-iron fubvlar girders, 13 feet 
apart, and 88 feet span, carrying over the Liverpool 
and Yorkshire Railway a new highway, which is 
being constructed by Lord Derby, about 60 feet 
wide, at a point about two miles from Liverpool, 


where there are about tifty passenger trains going | anu the 


through in the day. The total height of the 
girders is 3 feet 114 inches, and they bear about 
3 feet 6 inches on the abutments. That it fell, 
you are right, and without warning, of a fine 


frosty night, about two o’clock in the morning! | 
The girder broke near the middle, clean through | 


the rivet-holes. A READER. 





LABOUR’S NOBILITY. 

1 TENDER you my grateful ackuowledgments for the 
distinction conferred upon me by the publication of my 
verses, entitled ‘‘ The Artisan’s Anthem,” in the columns 
of your infinential journal. At the same time lam nota! 
little disconcerted at the sentiment of the chorus being 
taken literally, it being simply an cxaggeration similar to 
those contained in most partisan songs: for example, 
when a poet sings of his native land, he speaks of it as 
though no spot of earth could be its parallel, in any one 
particular; when a moment’s reflection would tell him 
that all poets have written the same on the same subject ; 
and some of them, if not all, mrst be wrong, 

You spoke, sir, in your note, of the troubles and triamphs 
of.the two classes. That is exactly the point I am driving 
at: and whereas, honours and emoluments abundant and 
abiding attend and follow these circumstances in the 
upper sections of society, we groundlings in the social 
scale have to wrestle with our troubles in obscurity, un- 
assisted,and triumph or sink beneath them unnoticed and 
unknown. 

With the view, therefore (under correction, of course, 
if I] am presumptuously thrusting forward unacceptable 
lucubrations), of illustrating in song the inconveniences, 
struggles, and victories of us, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, the inclosed effusion is respectfully sub- 
mitted for your approbation. WwW. C. 

Tune— Cruiskin Lawn,”’ 


Oh, the Soldier wins renown, 
And the Bard his laurel crown, 
And the Lawyer for his cunning gets aname—gets a name; 
The actor wins applause, 
And the Parson for his saws, 
In addition to his stipend, wins fame—wins fame. 
But why’s this homage paid ? 
rhey’ve but exercised their trade, 
And done no more than we dou every day—every day ! 
Though the sunshine of renown 
On our efforts ne’er looks down, 
We've shown as much ability as they—as they. 
Who gains the spoil will share it! 
Who wins the palm will bear it! 
And the weak we know must always graze the wall— 
graze the wall. 
it matters not how pcor, 
How humble or obscure, 
rhe honest man ’s the hero after al!—after all, 
The honest man’s the hero after all. 


As the captain at his gun, 
When the field of battle ’s wen, 
Feels his bosom with high exultation burn‘d, 
burn’d; 
So the workman throbs with pride, 
With his young ones at his side, 
When hecounts (thovgh smal) 
—he has earn'd. 
Then be not faint of heart, 
Because a humble part, 
The seneschal of life has assign’d you to play ! 
The lark upon the ground 
Is in greater safety found 
Than the eagle in his eyry at the thre-h ld of the day— 
In his eyry at the threshold of the day! 
Who gains the spoil, &c. 


burn'd, 


the woes he has earn‘'d 


There are brighter deeds of glory 

Than are famed in song or story, 

Which the earner of his daily bread must daily do! 

There are foes that he must pierce, : 

More implacable and fierce, 

Than our soldiers met at Inkermann or Waterloo— 
Met at Inkermann or Waterloo. 

There’s hunger, want, and care, 

And sickness and despair, 


And that sinking of the heart which the soul of hope 


destroys. 
With these he urges strife, 
Every hour of his life, 
For his ill.lit hearth and wife, for his girls and his boys— 
For his wife, for his girls and his boys. 
Who gains the spoil will share it, 
Who wins the palm, &c. 


The soldier stanch and good, 

Who fights ancle-deep in blood, 

In the service of his king, and his dear native shore, 

Fights not so hard a fray, 

As the man who keeps at bay 

The wolf that every day comes howling at his door— 
Every day comes howling at his door. 


Though the battle wins no bays, facts with illusions, such a work reminds one of 

And the victory no praise, cf » ion i . 7 
Sic alery a th y , wizard’s revelation in print of the modus operandi 
a glory is the eee ng unpaid the danger ran of his b ast ling d This “ Play-I k 


When he’s spurr’d by hope of gold ; 


of od i . 
tis ty tenet fears ph et eS RR Science ” comprises an account of the various 


Fight for duty shows th rage of a man, aa pulations and arr gements of chemical and 
whe eelan the spoil, &e. ie ha p apparatus required for the successful 
performance of scientific experiments, in illustra- 
tion of the elementary branches of chemistry and 
natural philosophy. Its numerous illustrations 
have been executed chiefly from Mr. Pepper’s own 
graphic sketches. 

We would fain give some adequate idea, by 


There's a far severer trial, 

And a stricter self-denial, 

The sons of toil must practise and endure—endure : 
When they’ve borne without complaint, 

What would make a prince a saint, 

They’re but thought to do their duty, and no more—no 


more, = , x 
They’re but thought to do their duty, and no more. | quotation, of the merits of this excellent work ; 
Oh, the soldier from the wars, but, unfortunately, we cannot transfer the engrav- 


With his medal and his bars ; ; ; ing is i 

Hi : oe i ig - | ings, with which almost everything is illustrated. 
$ country may cry quits with him ; but we who nothing Perhaps, hoevér, we cieui ac’ batter at this 

holiday season than to present the author’s re- 

marks (for one thing) on the grotesque shadow- 

sheet with which he is amusing the Crystal-Palace 


goers,—old boys and girls, as well as young :— 


‘A most amusing effect can be produced, on the prin- 
ciple that every light casts its own shadow, called the 
‘dance of death,’ or the ‘dance of the witches.’ 
Either of these agreeable subjects are drawn and the out- 
lines cut out of a sheet or cardboard. If a wet sheet is 
stretched or hung on one side of a pair of folding-doors 
partly open, and between which the cardboard is tacked 
up and the space left at the top and bottom closed with a 
| dark cloth, directly the room before the sheet is darkened 
|a@nd a lighted candle held behind the figure cut out in the 
| cardboard, one shadow or image is thrown upon the sheet, 
and these shadows may be increased according to the 
number of candles used, and if they are held out by two 
or three persons, and moved up and down, or sideways, 
the shadows follow the direction of the candles, and pre- 
| sent the appearance of a dance. 

‘*Another very comic effect of shadow is that called 
‘jumping up to the ceiling,’ and when carried out on a 
large scale by the author on an enormous sheet suspended 


get, 
Who by steady honest labour, 
Without wrong to foe or neighbour, 
Bring the young ones up to manhood, leave the country 
in our debt— ; 
Leave the country for ever in our debt. 
They who win the spoil will share it, 
He who gains the palm will bear it, 
weakest well we know must graze the wa!l,— 
Graze the wall. 
It matters not how poor, 
How humble or obscure, 
| The honest man’s the hero after all—after all, 
The honest man ’s the hero after all. 











| 
| 
| Moohs Received. 


| Self-Help ; with Illustrations of Character and 
Conduct, By Samurt Smives. London: John 
Murray. 1859. 





THE title of this work, and the reputation of 
| Mr. Smiles’s previous book, ‘* The Life of George 
Stephenson,” sufficed, we believe, to sell the first 
edition of “ Self-Help,” with little assistance from 





in the centre transept of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, it 
had a most laughable effect, and caused the greatest 
amusement to the children of all ages. 

“This very telling result is produced by placing 
an oxy-hydrogen light some feet behind a large 


the reviewers, Let us give our good word in aid | peg and, rs Dr ose = — : a ao Semnen 
| 2 s , : ithe two, a shadow o e individua cast upon 
|of the second. It is a very charming book, full of | tne sheet; then, by walking towards the light, the 
hopeful information. The origin of it is thus gure diminishes in size; and, by jamping over it, the 
stated by Mr. Smiles in the Introduction :— | shadow appears to go up to the ceiling, and to come down 
2 | when the jump is made in the opposite direction over the 

“Two or three young men of the humblest rank re- | light and towards the sheet. The rationale of this ex- 
solved to meet in the winter evenings, for the purpose of | periment is very simple, and is another proof of the distri - 
improving themselves by exchanging knowledge with each | bution of light from a }uminous source being in every di- 
other. Their first meetings were held in the room ofa_/ rection. By jumping over the light, the radii projected 
cottage in which one of the members lived; and as others from the candle over the sheet are crossed, and the 
shortly joined them, the place soon became inconveniently | shadow rises or falls as the figure passes upwards or 


filled. When summer set in, they adjourned to the cot- | 
tage garden outside ; and the classes were then held in 
the open air, round a little boarded haut, used as a garden- 
house, in which those who officiated as teachers set the 
sums, and gave forth the lessons of the evening. When | 
the weather was fine, the youths might be seen untila | 
late hour hanging round the door of the hut, like a cluster | 
of bees; but sometimes a sudden shower of rain would | 
_ dash the sums from their slates, and disperse them for the | 
| evening unsatisfied. Winter, with its cold nights, was | 
| drawing near, and what were they to do for shelter? | 
Their numbers had by this time so increased, that no room | 
of an ordinary cottage could accommodate them. But 
they were youths of pluck, and determined to go forward 
with the work they had taken in hand. They resolved, 
therefore, to hire a room; and on making inquiry, they | 
| found a large dingy apartment to let, which had been 
used as a temporary cholera-hospital. No tenant could 


downwards.”’ 


Those portions of the work which relate to 
magnetism and diamagnetism, photography and 
cognate phenomena connected with light, c., 
are particularly interesting and amusing; and, 
from never losing sight of his special purpose, the 
author has managed throughout to explain science 
in general in very simple language, and to beguile 
the reader into the really erroneous idea that he 
is merely being entertained, whereas he is being 
seriously and effectively instructed, often in the 
most recondite myetorive of nature. 





be found for the place, which was avoided as ifa plague | On the Resistance of Glass Globes and Cylinders 
still clung to it. But the mutual-improvement youths, to Collapse from External Pressure ; and on the 


nothing daunted, hired the cholera-room, lit it up, placed A ° re 

a few benches and a deal table in it, and began their winter Tensile and Compressive Strength of v og Shonen 
classes. The place soon presented a busy and cheerful Kinds of Glass. By W. Fatreairy, C.E., 
F.R.S., and Tuomas Tate. 


appearance in the evenings. The teaching may have 
been, as no doubt it was, of a very rude and imperfect | _ : 

‘sort; but it was done with a will. Those who knew a| THE recently-published experiments upon the 
little taught those — ~~ meget ge themselves collapse of tubes of wrought iron suggested those 
while they improved the others; and, at all events, set- | 1.0 anata} . y 

| ting before them a good working example. Thus these | here detailed. ‘ In cour se of the paper; and = 

youths— and there were also grown men amongst them— | narrating a series of the experiments, the authors 

proceeded to teach themselves, and each other, reading | say :— 

and writing, arithmetic and geography, and even mathe-| ‘The mean resistance of glass to a crushing force is, 

matics, chemistry, and some of the moderu languages.”” | therefore, from the above experimeuts, equivalent to 

1™4.° : ‘ | 13°460 tons per squareinch. Assuming the above num- 
This may serve as encouragement for others; pers to represent the comparative values of each kind of 
and if they read the book itself, they will find | glass, and taking flint-glass as the standard, we have 





with upwards of 400 engravings. Routledge, 
Warne, & Routledge, Farringdon-street, London. 
1860. 


THERE are doubtless many thousands of young 
and old who remember with pleasure the numerous 
popular lectures, illustrated with an abundance of 
interesting and brilliant experiments, which have 
been delivered within the walls of the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, in Regent-street, during 
the last twenty years. Of many of these experi- 
ments and lectures Mr. Pepper was the presiding 
genius. This very able lecturer and successful 
experimenter has of late transferred his genial and 
valuable services to the Crystal Palace, where 
still greater multitudes are now becoming 
familiarized with his happy and sportive modes of 
teaching science. 

A work such as this, from the pen of so ex- 
perienced and skilful a teacher, cannot be too 
highly appreciated by the public. To compare 





| their respective strengths as follows :— 





more, and much pleasure into the bargain. 
Green glass.........++ee. 1152 
aap? Crown-glaSs .......+«ee 1124 
’  * Flint-glass ..... ose svutes > taee 
The Boy's Playbook of Science. By J. H. | The specimens were crushed almost to powder from 
I EPPER, F.C.S., A. Inst. C.E., &e. Llustrated | the violence of the concussion, when they gave way : it 


however appeared that the fractures occurred in vertical 
| planes, splitting up the specimen in all directions. This 
| characteristic mode of disintegration has been noticed 
| befure, especially with vitrified brick and indurated lime- 

stone. The experiments following on cubes of glass, 
| which were exposed to view during the crushing process, 
| illustrated this subject further: cracks were noticed to 
| form some time before the specimen finally gave way ; 
| then these rapidly increased in number, splitting the glass 
|into innumerable irregular prisms of the same height as 
the cube; finally, these bent or broke, and the pressure, no 
longer bedded on a firm surface, destroyed the specimen. 





Metropolis Gas Reports ; made at various Meet- 
ings of the Delegates. By Samust HvGHES, 
C.E., Honorary Engineer to the Delegates, and 
printed for them. 1859. (Circular, No. 61.) 

Mr. Hvueues is doing good service to the metro- 

politan public by these reports, in which the force 

of sound reasoning and common sense is brought 
to bear upon various questions connected with 
the gas supply. He proves and urges the perfect 

fairness and liberality of a maximum price of 46. 
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